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Jane  Dempsey  Douglass 


A Special  Issue  Honoring 
Jane  Dempsey  Douglass 


JANE  Dempsey  DOUGLASS,  the  Hazel  Thompson  McCord  Professor  of 
Historical  Theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  entered  the 
ranks  of  Professors  Emeriti/ae  with  her  retirement  on  July  i,  1998,  conclud- 
ing thirteen  years  of  distinguished  service  at  Princeton. 

Professor  Douglass  earned  degrees  from  Syracuse  University  (Phi  Beta 
Kappa),  Radcliffe  College  Graduate  School,  and  Harvard  University.  Prior  to 
her  appointment  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1985,  she  taught  for 
over  twenty  years  at  the  School  of  Theology  and  the  Graduate  School  at 
Claremont,  California.  She  has  received  honorary  doctorates  from  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  and  the 
University  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

An  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  and  Vice-chair  of  its  Special 
Committee  to  Prepare  a Brief  Statement  of  Reformed  Faith,  adopted  in  1991, 
Professor  Douglass  has  also  had  a remarkable  career  as  an  ecumenical  leader. 
She  served  as  Co-chair  of  the  Lutheran-Reformed  Dialogue  III  in  North 
America,  1981-83,  and  participated  in  the  International  Lutheran-Reformed 
Dialogue  between  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (WARC)  and 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  1985-88.  Elected  Vice  President  of  the 
WARC  at  the  twenty-second  General  Council  meeting  in  Seoul,  Korea 
(1989),  Professor  Douglass  became  its  first  woman  President  in  August  1990, 
serving  until  the  twenty-third  General  Council  meeting  in  Debrecen,  Hun- 
gary (1997).  In  paying  tribute  to  her  inspiring  “dedication  and  service,”  Dr. 
Milan  Opocensky,  General  Secretary  of  the  WARC,  commented  that  “through 
difficult  periods  when  the  waters  were  sometimes  turbulent  and  the  problems 
complex,  ...  in  all  these  circumstances  WARC  had  a President  who  was 
composed,  wise  and  circumspect!”  As  Alliance  President,  Professor  Douglass 
also  led  the  Program  to  Affirm,  Challenge  and  Transform:  Women  and  Alen 
in  Partnership  in  Church  and  Society  (PACT),  underscoring  her  longstand- 
ing concern  for  gender  equality. 

In  this  regard,  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  presenting  Jane 
Dempsey  Douglass  the  degree  Doctor  of  Divinity  honoris  causa , noted  that 
“Professor  Douglass  pioneered  the  role  of  women  in  American  higher 
education.  She  was  the  first  woman  staff  member  of  the  Claremont  School  of 
Theology,  the  first  woman  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History,  and  the  first  woman  to  hold  a chair  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.” 


Among  the  five  books  Professor  Douglass  has  authored  or  edited,  is  a work 
of  special  ecumenical  significance,  Justification  in  Late  Medieval  Preaching:  A 
Study  of  John  Geiler  of  Keisersberg;  her  widely  translated  Warfield  Lectures, 
delivered  at  Princeton  Seminary,  Women , Freedom , and  Calvin ; and,  the  recent 
collection  of  Princeton  faculty  essays  she  coedited  under  the  title,  Women , 
Gender , and  Christian  Community.  As  this  sampling  suggests,  Professor  Doug- 
lass’ scholarship  stands  in  the  service  of  historical  study,  ecumenism,  and  the 
full  partnership  of  women  and  men  in  church  and  in  society. 

Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  retirement  of  Jane  Dempsey  Douglass 
should  occasion  this  special  issue  of  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  devoted  to 
contributions  centering  on  characteristic  themes  of  her  scholarship  and 
leadership.  Articles,  lectures,  sermons,  and  reviews  are  offered  with  our 
appreciation  and  congratulations. 


James  F.  Kay 
Editor 


“Hearts  Cannot  be 
Lent!”  In  Search  of 
Peace  and 
Reconciliation  in 
African  Traditional 
Society 
by  John  S.  Mbiti 


John  S.  Mbiti  served  from  September 
199  7 to  January  1999  as  John  A.  Mackay 
Visiting  Professor  of  World  Christianity  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  An  Angli- 
can priest  and  a native  of  Kenya , he  has 
served  since  1983  as  Professor  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Mission  and  Extra-European  The- 
ology at  the  University  of  Bern,  Switzer- 
land. Professor  Mbiti  is  the  author  of 
several  books  and  a coeditor  of  the  multi- 
volume Evangelisches  Kirchenlexicon. 
He  delivered  this  lecture  on  November  1 2, 
1997,  in  Miller  Chapel. 


I.  Introduction 


IN  March  1973, 1 visited  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  the  first  time 
and  spoke  here  in  Miller  Chapel.  It  is  a joy  and  a privilege,  after 
twenty-four  years  to  return  to  the  Seminary  for  a longer  stay  and  speak  again 
in  the  chapel.  So  I seize  this  public  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  President  Thomas  Gillespie  for  the  invitation  he  extended  to  me  several 
years  back,  and  for  letting  it  wait  until  I could  come  this  past  September.  Since 
my  arrival,  I have  been  spoiled  by  the  kind  welcome  of  the  entire  Seminary 
community— administration,  faculty,  students,  and  support  staff.  This  is 
something  beautifully  American,  if  I may  say  so:  your  warmth,  openness, 
friendliness,  hospitality,  and  helpfulness.  May  I then  also  thank  the  Seminary 
publicly  for  so  enfolding  me  and  my  family,  which  has  been  able  to  join  me 
part  of  the  time. 

Let  us  move  in  thought  from  the  beautiful  campus  here  in  Princeton,  with 
its  high-powered  dedication  to  academic  output,  and  traverse  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  straddles  the  equator  like  a gigantic 
question  mark.  Its  jigsaw  political  boundaries  were  shaped  by  the  colonial 
powers  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  did  not 
happen  peacefully.  In  the  forty  years  between  1954  and  1994,  all  these 
countries  gained  their  political  independence.  The  shedding  of  the  colonial 
yoke  and  apartheid  did  not  transpire  gently  and  peacefully.  It  was  the  result  of 
bitter  struggles,  with  words  and  weapons. 

Since  independence,  many  countries  have  experienced  major  political 
changes,  internal  strife  for  power,  brutal  military  rules,  civil  wars,  and  the 
plight  of  millions  of  refugees.  In  some  parts,  like  the  Sudan,  people  are  forced 
into  slavery.  The  ongoing  search  for  political  stability  is  not  necessarily 
happening  peacefully.  The  most  devastating  event  was  the  civil  war  in  Rwanda 
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in  1994  which,  within  a few  months,  took  the  lives  of  more  than  half  a million 
people  from  this  very  small  country.  In  addition,  about  200,000  refugees  from 
there  reportedly  “disappeared”  in  April  and  May  of  1997  in  the  equatorial 
forests  of  the  now  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  with  no  trace  of  their 
whereabouts  (dead  or  alive).1  Hardly  anyone  can  remain  unscathed  by  the 
harsh  blows  which  descend  heavily  on  every  sphere  of  life  inflicting  deep 
wounds.  Africa  knows  all  too  well  how  to  cry  and  could  easily  qualify  to  be 
called  “the  weeping  continent.”  Therefore,  the  theme  of  “Peace  and  Recon- 
cilitation”  is  a burning  issue.  This  presentation  attempts  to  look  at  the 
religious  concepts  and  practices  that  address  themselves  to  this  theme. 

Religion  plays  a prominent  role  in  Africa.  Virtually  the  entire  population  is 
attached  to  one  or  more  of  thee  three  main  religious  traditions— African 
Religion,  Christianity,  and  Islam  — as  well  as  the  statistically  smaller  reli- 
gions.2 In  particular,  we  consider  how  African  Religion  wrestles  with  the 
problem  of  peace  in  the  setting  of  traditional  life  at  family  and  community 
levels. 

African  Religion  has  been  the  main  religious  backbone  of  the  continent 
from  time  immemorial.  It  evolved  without  a founder  and  has  shaped  the 
culture  and  worldview  of  the  people.  Centered  on  the  belief  in  one  God,  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things,  it  is  so  fully  integrated  into  the  whole  of 
life  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  “secular”  and  “religious”  compart- 
ments. Even  when  adherents  of  African  Religion  convert  to  Christianity  or 
Islam,  whether  freely  or  under  pressure,  they  bring  African  Religion  with 
them  into  their  new  religion  and  revert  to  (aspects  of)  it  from  time  to  time  as 
needed.  Because  of  its  deep  roots  in  traditional  life,  it  equips  people  for  coping 
with  the  eventualities  of  daily  life. 

In  the  light  of  challenges  posed  by  the  historical  events  of  our  time  and  the 
yearning  for  peace,  what  does  African  Religion  say  about  “peace  and  reconcili- 
ation”? This  is  a legitimate  question  and  its  answer  may  lie  in  the  proverb: 


1 The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation  (UNESCO)  in 
Paris  has  been  putting  out  a very  useful  series  of  books  since  1985  under  the  title,  General 
History  of  Africa.  Volumes  7 and  8 deal  with  the  period  from  1880  forward.  For  a general 
account  of  the  genocide  in  Rwanda,  see,  among  others,  Hugh  McCullum,  The  Angels  Have 
Left  Us  (Geneva:  WCC,  1995). 

2 Statistics  indicate  that  in  1997  adherents  of  African  Religion  accounted  for  10%  of  the 
total  population,  Christianity  48%,  and  Islam  41%,  with  followers  of  Judaism,  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Jainism,  Baha’ism,  and  others  comprising  together  the  remaining  1%.  By 
contrast,  in  1900  African  Religion  was  statistically  the  most  dominant,  with  58%  of  the 
population  comprising  its  adherents.  Nevertheless,  statistics  fail  to  reveal  the  strength  of 
African  Religion  in  the  cultural,  religious,  and  social  life  of  the  people.  The  statistics  cited 
here  are  taken  in  part  from  David  B.  Barrett,  ed.,  World  Christian  Encyclopedia  (Nairobi: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1982). 
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Hearts  cannot  be  lent.  Genuine  peace  and  reconciliation  are  profound  matters 
for  the  heart.  Lasting  peace  and  sincere  reconciliation  demand  an  exchange 
and  not  a borrowing- and-lending  of  hearts.  How  do  individuals  and  commu- 
nities endeavor  to  actualize  peace  and  reconciliation  at  different  levels  of 
society? 


II.  Contributions  of  African  Religion  towards 
Peace  and  Reconciliation 

In  the  course  of  its  history,  African  Religion  has  addressed  itself  to  the  need 
for  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the  family,  in  the  community,  and  in  society  at 
large.  We  now  look  at  a number  of  attempts  to  find  or  instill  peace. 

Prayers  for  Peace  and  Reconciliation 

The  Wapokomo  people  of  Kenya  make  the  following  invocations  for 
peace,  rain,  and  health: 

O God,  give  us  peace,  give  us  tranquility,  and  let  good  fortune  come  to 
us . . . 

O God,  give  us  rain,  we  are  in  misery,  we  suffer  with  our  sons  [and 
daughters]. 

Send  us  the  clouds  that  bring  the  rain.  We  pray  Thee,  O Lord  our  Father, 
to  send  us  the  rain. 

Let  her  who  is  sick,  O God,  receive  from  Thee  health  and  peace,  and 
her  village  and  her  children  and  her  husband.  Let  her  get  up  and  go  to 
work,  let  her  work  in  the  kitchen,  let  her  find  peace  again.  J 

Several  concepts  are  embedded  in  this  one  prayer. 

First,  God  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Author  and  the  Giver  of  peace. 
Therefore,  persons  raise  their  voices  and  sighs  towards  God,  the  “Lord  our 
Father,”  to  grant  peace  to  them  as  a matter  of  life  and  death. 

Second,  one  expression  of  peace  from  God  is  the  supply  of  rain.  God  gives 
peace  (symbolized  here  in  the  form  of  rain)  in  order  to  sustain  and  propagate 
all  living  creatures.  Human  life  is  a unity  with,  and  dependent  upon,  living  and 
non-living  nature.  Rain  is  water,  and  water  is  life.  Water,  life,  and  peace  all 
belong  together.  Where  there  is  peace,  there  is  life.  Like  water,  peace  sustains 
and  increases  life. 

Third,  peace  means  “tranquility,”  “good  fortune,”  “good  health,”  and 

3 John  S.  Mbiti,  The  Prayers  of  African  Religion  (London:  SPCK;  New  York:  Orhis,  1975), 
162. 
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“freedom  to  live  and  to  work.”  Therefore,  “Let  her  get  up  and  go  to  work!”  is 
one  of  the  petitions  of  this  prayer.  Where  there  is  no  peace,  there  is  no 
fortune,  no  happiness,  no  joy,  no  freedom,  no  strength,  no  incentive  to  work, 
no  motivation  to  live,  to  realize  oneself  and  let  others  be. 

Fourth,  peace  has  both  communal  and  personal  dimensions.  Like  so  many 
traditional  prayers,  this  is  a communal  prayer,  hence  the  use  of  the  pronouns 
“we,”  “us,”  “our,”  petitioning  God  for  rain.  Rain  is  never  a gift  to  an 
individual  alone.  Only  in  this  interrelated  framework,  can  the  individual 
“benefit”  from  rain.  Likewise,  peace  is  meaningful  in  interrelations  ranging 
from  God,  to  the  departed,  to  the  community  of  the  living,  and  to  nature 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  emphasized  that  peace  begins  with  a personal 
aspect,  and  the  last  stanza  is  devoted  to  this  personal  dimension.  Therefore, 
the  restoration  of  health  is  petitioned  for  a sick  woman,  her  village,  her 
children,  and  her  husband.  This  petition  can  be  applied  to  anyone  in  a 
personal  way.  Where  there  is  no  peace,  there  is  suffering  for  the  individual 
and  this  may  spread  to  the  wider  community— husband,  wife,  children, 
family,  village,  neighbors,  clan  society,  and  the  natural  environment. 

We  take  another  prayer,  from  the  Gikuyu  people  also  of  Kenya.  It  is  a litany 
recited  while  people  are  moving  back  to  their  homesteads  after  attending  a 
sacrifice  ceremony  at  the  sacred  tree  ( mogumo ).  The  leader  (elder)  recites  one 
part  and  others  (the  congregation)  respond  in  accord: 

Leader:  Say  peace! 

People:  O peace! 

Leader:  Peace  to  children! 

People:  O peace  to  children! 

Leader:  Peace  to  the  country! 

People:  O peace  to  the  country! 

Leader:  Peace  to  the  fields  [of  crops]! 

People:  O peace  to  the  fields!4 

Short  comments  on  this  prayer  are  also  in  order. 

First,  the  word  peace  dominates  the  whole  prayer.  People  are  drenched 
with  this  one  thought:  peace.  Leaders  and  community  are  concerned  with  one 
and  only  one  item:  peace.  They  suspend  all  other  activities  in  order  to  go  and 
petition  peace.  It  is  as  if  everything  else  depends  on  peace  and  peace  alone. 
When  there  is  peace,  there  is  plenty  of  what  is  necessary  for  life. 

Second,  peace  is  not  just  for  grown-ups  only.  It  is  also  necessary  for 
children,  for  young  people  in  the  family,  and  in  the  community.  Peace  must 
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begin  early  in  life,  at  the  cradle.  Only  where  there  is  peace  (in  the  home,  in  the 
community)  can  the  children  grow  and  unfold  their  own  being,  be  integrated, 
and  be  able  to  use  their  abilities  to  the  full. 

Third,  peace  is  needed  for  the  country,  for  human  relations,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  national  life. 

Fourth,  as  in  the  previous  prayer,  peace  is  necessary  also  for  nature,  the 
“vegetable  gardens  and  fields”  which  are  the  livelihood  of  the  people.  The 
fields  or  gardens  symbolize  sustenance  — physical,  social,  aesthetic,  cultural, 
and  spiritual.  Without  peace  in  nature,  there  is  no  peace  for  human  life  and 
vice  versa. 

A third  example  of  prayer  for  peace  comes  from  the  Ewe  peoples  of  Ghana 
and  Togo.  It  is  a prayer  for  universal  peace: 

May  peace  reign  over  the  earth, 

May  the  gourd  cup  agree  with  the  vessel! 

May  their  heads  agree! 

And  every  ill  word  be  driven  out 

into  the  wilderness,  into  the  virgin  forest.5 

Again,  I offer  brief  comments  on  this  prayer. 

First,  it  sees  peace  in  very  universal  dimensions.  The  whole  earth  needs 
peace.  People  are  interdependent  and  real  peace  must  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  earth.  The  priest  invokes  peace  upon  all. 

Second,  this  prayer  petitions  peace  and  reconciliation  particularly  for 
leaders  of  the  world:  “May  their  heads  agree!”  This  clearly  implies  that  where 
there  is  agreement  among  leaders  there  is  peace.  We  know  all  too  well  that 
when  “leaders”  disagree,  peace  evaporates.  Conflicts  or  wars  may  break  out, 
devastating  people,  property,  and  the  environment  while  such  “leaders” 
remain  safe  and  secure  in  their  mansions.  An  African  proverb  describes  this 
well:  When  elephants  fight,  it  is  the  grass  that  suffers  most. 

Third,  the  prayer  appropriately  petitions  that  “every  ill  word  be  driven  out 
into  the  wilderness,  into  the  virgin  forest.”  It  is  generally  the  “ill  word”  that 
destroys  peace  in  the  family,  in  the  community,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  the  “ill  words”  that  bring  about  disagreement,  dispute, 
quarrels,  division,  and  fights  should  be  sent  far  away,  vanquished  to  places 
where  there  are  no  people  to  be  affected  by  them. 

Fourth,  the  plea  “May  their  heads  agree!”  voices  the  universal  longing  of 
peoples  everywhere.  On  national  and  international  levels,  peace  depends  on 


5 Ibid.,  163. 
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the  “heads.”  In  political  matters,  it  is  they  that  pillage  peace  or  work  out  peace 
and  reconciliation  for  their  respective  or  warring  countries. 

The  next  and  final  prayer  is  one  that  illustrates  how  in  African  Religion, 
peace  reaches  not  only  the  human  level  but  also  goes  into  the  dimension  of 
spiritual  realities.  People  have  a deep  awareness  of  spiritual  realities  that  are 
under  the  power  of  God.  These  are  normally  the  spirits  of  the  departed  family 
members,  who  are  still  remembered  by  name  and  whom  we  call  the  living- 
dead.  Other  spirits  are  those  of  the  unknown  dead,  as  well  as  nature  spirits, 
which  are  associated  with  or  are  personifications  of  natural  phenomena  and 
objects,  such  as  thunder,  earthquakes,  big  rocks,  lakes,  and  epidemics.  The 
relation  between  the  living  and  the  departed  is  a very  important  one,  and 
where  it  is  disturbed  there  is  a feeling  of  “no  peace.”  Therefore,  the  living 
endeavor  to  maintain  peace  with  the  spiritual  world,  especially  the  living- 
dead.  This  is  done  through  proper  funeral  rites  and,  when  necessary,  through 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  or  by  fulfilling  the  requests  from  the  other  world  that 
may  be  transmitted  through  dreams,  visions,  or  divination. 

The  following  prayer  comes  from  the  Banyoro  of  Uganda: 

My  father  built, 

And  his  father  built, 

And  I have  built. 

Leave  me  to  live  here  in  success, 

Let  me  sleep  in  comfort, 

And  have  children. 

There  is  food  for  you.6 

In  this  prayer,  there  is,  first,  a clear  communication  between  the  world  of 
the  living  and  the  world  of  the  living-dead.  The  petitioner  asks  that  the  spirits 
of  his  or  her  father  and  his  or  her  grandfather  would  “Leave  me  to  live  here  in 
success.”  In  other  words,  he  or  she  wants  to  live  in  peace,  in  relation  to  the 
other  dimension  of  reality,  the  spirit  world.  Only  when  he  or  she  has  a quiet 
conscience  and  peace,  can  he  or  she  prosper,  have  success,  and  lead  a 
meaningful  life.  The  spiritual  world  is  not  indifferent  to  the  physical  world, 
the  departed  are  not  indifferent  to  the  living.  Peace,  real  peace,  means 
harmony  between  the  spiritual  and  physical  worlds,  between  those  who  are 
alive  now  and  those  who  have  departed.  African  Religion  affirms  and  acknowl- 
edges the  continuation  of  life  beyond  death.  Human  life  is  affected  by  the 
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invisible  world.  Peace  with  the  invisible  world  is  necessary  for  peace  on  the 
visible  level. 

Second,  to  bear  children  is  a great  privilege  and  responsibility.  Ideally,  this 
should  be  done  in  a setting  and  environment  of  peace  — in  the  family,  in  the 
community,  in  the  nation,  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  the  petitioner  asks  to 
“sleep  in  comfort,  and  have  children.”  The  word  “comfort”  here  is  clearly 
meant  to  signify  peace.  The  most  desirable  thing  in  traditional  life  is  to 
propagate  life  in  peace,  to  bear  children  in  peace,  to  raise  them  up  in  peace. 
The  hope  is  extended  for  them,  so  that  in  their  time  they  can  also  “build”  a 
home  and  raise  a family  in  peace,  as  the  petitioner  has  done.  It  is  hoped  that 
eventually  one  would  die  in  peace  and  have  one’s  soul  rest  in  eternal  peace.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  death  announcements  in  newspapers  end:  “May  he  [or  she] 
rest  in  (eternal)  peace.”  Peace  has  dimensions  that  stretch  in  both  directions, 
into  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds,  indicating  as  we  already  have  seen 
that  peace  is  ultimately  a gift  of  God. 


Ritual  Measures  that  Enact  Peace  and  Reconciliation 

In  African  Religion,  the  search  for  peace  is  carried  out  all  the  time  at  many 
levels  of  life.  These  include  peace  and  reconciliation  in  interpersonal 
relations,  in  the  family,  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  community,  and  among 
peoples  (that  is,  tribes)  that  may  have  disputes  or  fights  with  one  another. 
Peace  is  not  taken  for  granted;  the  fact  that  people  quarrel,  have  disputes  and 
serious  differences,  fight,  and  even  injure  or  kill  one  another  is  a tragic  fact  of 
life.  Religion  provides  ways  of  bringing  about  reconciliation  and  peace  where 
and  when  such  fights  ensue,  though  not  necessarily  with  success. 

We  take  an  example  from  the  measures,  that  have  profound  religious 
significance,  in  putting  peace  and  reconciliation  into  action.  It  is  one  out  of 
thousands  that  take  place  daily  all  over  the  bleeding  continent.  This  ritual  was 
performed  by  the  Luo  and  Maasai  peoples  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  when 
disputes  or  fights  have  arisen: 

The  elders  arranged  for  peace  parleys,  and  after  both  sides  had  agreed  on 
the  need  and  satisfactory  terms  for  peace,  a great  inter-societal  rally  was 
convened  on  the  border  where  the  battles  had  been  fought.  Men,  women, 
youth  and  children  convened  along  the  border  on  the  covenant  day.  They 
chopped  down  trees  whose  white  sap  is  used  as  poison  for  arrow  tips.  These 
poison  trees  were  formed  into  a fence  along  the  common  border,  with  the 
antagonists  facing  one  another  across  the  newly  formed  poison-tree  fence. 
The  weapons  of  warfare  were  placed  along  the  fence— spears,  bows  and 
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arrows,  swords  and  shields.  This  fence  of  poisonwood  and  weapons  was  a 
symbol  of  the  war,  which  had  divided  the  two  communities. 

Then  they  took  a black  dog  and  laid  it  across  the  fence.  The  dog  was  cut 
into  two  and  blood  was  allowed  to  flow  through  the  fence  and  on  to  the 
ground,  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  Then  the  mothers  with  suckling  babies 
exchanged  their  young  back  and  forth  across  the  fence,  so  that  Maasai 
mothers  could  suckle  Luo  babies  and  Luo  mothers  suckle  Maasai  babies. 
This  was  followed  by  prayers,  the  respective  elders  beseeching  God  to  bless 
the  covenant  of  peace.  The  participants  pronounced  anathemas  [formal 
curses]  on  any  one  who  ever  crossed  that  fence  to  do  evil. 

The  covenant  had  united  the  two  sides  in  a bond  of  peace  ....  The  evil 
[enmity]  of  the  societies,  as  it  were,  had  been  vicariously  cleansed  through 
the  sacrificial  death  of  the  dog.  The  blood  had  transformed  the  war  barrier 
into  a sign  of  peace.  The  warring  parties  had  become  brothers  [and  sisters] 
by  suckling  one  another’s  babies. 7 

This  is  a beautiful  example  of  deeply  religious  measures  that  are  enacted  in  the 
search  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  We  can  see  a number  of  important  points 
in  it  and  similar  measures. 

First,  both  parties  show  a willingness  and  readiness  to  work  out  peace.  They 
face  each  other.  They  do  not  just  go  about  half-heartedly  as  if  hearts  could  be 
lent— they  exchange  their  hearts  in  trust. 

Second,  from  both  sides  there  are  witnesses  to  these  acts  of  reconciliation 
and  peace.  They  include  “men,  women,  youth,  children  and  babies,”  and, 
above  all,  God.  All  these  strengthen  the  bonds  that  are  forged. 

Third,  there  is  a willingness  to  lay  down  “the  weapons  of  warfare”— both 
material  weapons  and  weapons  of  words.  This  makes  the  people  free  and  open 
for  peace  and  reconciliation.  Each  side  gives  up  something  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  It  gives  up  that  which  could  otherwise  injure, 
damage,  or  destroy  the  other.  They  exchange  the  fullness  of  their  hearts  — 
they  do  not  just  lend  a portion  of  their  hearts.  Peace  and  reconciliation  are  not 
partial  commodities  but  complete  measures  of  the  heart. 

Fourth,  blood  is  shed,  the  blood  of  an  innocent  animal,  to  serve  as  the  blood 
of  reconciliation  and  peace.  Instead  of  human  beings  shedding  one  another’s 
blood,  an  innocent  and  neutral  animal  is  made  to  bleed  for  them.  The  blood  of 
the  animal  “saves,”  “replaces,”  and  “stops”  the  further  shedding  of  human 
blood.  This  is  profoundly  meaningful:  one  life  dies  in  order  that  many  lives 
may  be  saved.  Peace  and  reconciliation  can  be  extremely  expensive,  paid  for 

7 David  W.  Shenk,  Peace  and  Reconciliation  in  Africa  (Nairobi:  Uzima,  1983),  68-9. 
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by  innocent  blood.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in  every  case  of  disputes  and  quarrels  at 
personal  or  family  and  community  levels  that  blood  would  be  shed  or  included 
in  measures  of  bringing  peace.  But  where  and  when  it  is  shed,  it  is  a very 
serious  affair.  Hearts  are  not  lent — they  control  the  flow  of  blood,  and  life  is  in 
the  blood. 

Fifth,  there  is  a “common”  sharing  of  food.  In  this  case,  mothers  from  both 
parties  suckle  each  others’  babies.  Again,  this  is  also  deeply  symbolic.  Babies 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  innocent,  the  living  symbols  of  peace  and  joy. 
They  have  no  open  enmity  between  them.  They  have  no  weapons  of  warfare. 
Here,  they  symbolize  peaceful  communal  eating  and  drinking;  they  join  both 
sides  through  drinking  from  mothers  of  both  parties.  They  are  the  hope  of 
society;  they  point  to  peaceful  coexistence  across  barriers.  They  build  bridges 
across  the  chasms  of  enmity.  Through  them,  the  warring  parties  become 
“brothers”  and  “sisters”  (even  if  brothers  and  sisters  do  also  fight!)  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  potentially  one,  that  is,  persons  or  beings  who  intend  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Sixth,  the  spiritual  dimension  is  recognized  through  the  making  of  prayers 
to  God.  We  have  already  seen  that  peace  is  a gift  from  God.  But  it  comes  only 
where  and  when  people  genuinely  want  it  with  their  hearts.  Furthermore, 
offering  prayers  is  a recognition  that  God’s  will  for  society  and  nature  is  that 
there  be  peace.  God  will  and  does  bless  human  measures  for  peace  and 
reconciliation.  We  have  already  seen  the  role  of  prayers  for  peace. 

Seventh,  in  a strengthening  of  the  spiritual  dimension,  is  the  pronouncing 
of  formal  curses  (“anathemas”)  to  those  who  break  the  peace  accord  and 
arrangements.  Curses  are  taken  very  seriously  in  African  societies.  Because 
peace  is  such  an  important  state,  it  is  protected  not  by  human  police  or 
watchers,  but  by  the  mystical  powers  (of  the  curse).  Ultimately,  it  is  God  who 
sees  to  it  that  the  consequences  of  the  curse  take  effect.  God  is  the  just  Judge 
of  the  world.  Again,  I must  point  out,  not  every  act  of  peacemaking  is 
necessarily  concluded  with  either  prayers  or  the  pronouncing  of  curses  upon 
those  who  break  the  covenant. 

Covenants  of  Peace 

In  all  African  societies,  there  are  covenants  drawn  up  to  cement  a wide 
range  of  relations  such  as  marriages,  agreements,  settling  of  disputes, 
adoption  of  children  or  other  people,  admission  into  “societies,”  employment 
arrangements,  borrowing  of  property,  and  various  promises.  Some  of  these 
are  drawn  more  formally  than  others.  One  example  from  Nigeria  will 
illustrate  the  importance  and  seriousness  of  covenants. 
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The  late  Professor  E.  Bolaji  Idowu  writes: 

In  the  ethical  system  of  the  Yoruba  covenant  plays  an  important  role.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  person-to-person,  and  divinity-to-person,  relations  have 
their  basis  largely  in  covenants.  The  covenant  between  person  and  person  is 
usually  a parity  covenant  in  that  it  is  “reciprocal  — that  is,  both  parties  bind 
themselves  to  each  other  by  bilateral  obligations.”  It  appears  that,  origi- 
nally, the  Yoruba  made  this  kind  of  covenant  before  the  tutelary  divinity  of 
the  Earth,  and  hence  the  generic  name  for  covenants  Imule,  which  means 
literally,  “Drinking  the  Earth  together”  or  “Drinking  together  from  the 
Earth.” 

The  ritual,  in  general,  is  as  follows:  A shallow  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground; 
water  is  poured  into  it,  and  a kola-nut  split  and  cast  into  the  water.  Two 
people  who  are  entering  the  covenant  kneel  face  to  face  with  the  hole  in 
between  them.  Then  one  says,  “O  Earth  . . . come  and  preside  as  we  make 
this  covenant:  if  I should  break  the  covenant,  may  I be  carried  away  by  the 
Earth  (may  I disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth).”  Then  he  stoops  down 
and  sips  some  water  from  the  hole,  at  the  same  time  picking  up  and  eating  a 
piece  of  the  kola-nut.  The  second  person  does  exactly  the  same  and  the 
covenant  is  thus  concluded. 

But  although  the  generic  name  for  the  covenant  is  thus  suggestive  of  a 
particular  ritual,  covenant  making  actually  takes  various  forms:  it  may  be 
done  before  any  of  the  divinities,  but  especially  before  Ogun. 

Besides  these  definitely  ritualistic  forms  of  covenant-making,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  to  be  trusted  by  a friend,  to  be  bosom  friends,  to  eat  together,  or 
to  be  received  hospitably  as  a guest,  is  to  enter  into  a covenant  which 
involves  moral  obligations.  A covenant  between  two  parties  means,  nega- 
tively, that  they  must  think  or  do  no  evil  against  each  other’s  body  or  estate, 
and  positively,  that  they  must  co-operate  in  active  good  deeds  towards  each 
other  in  every  way.8 

Covenants  serve  as  preventive  measures  against  potential  threats  to  peace 
and  tranquility.  They  cement  the  parties  concerned  into  a mystical  relation- 
ship. They  carry  obligations  of  giving  and  receiving:  open  heart  to  open  heart. 
Their  intention  is  to  cultivate  peace,  good  relations,  ties,  mutuality,  friend- 
ship, respect  and  love  between  people,  between  people  and  nature,  and 
between  people  and  spiritual  realities  (God,  divinities  and  spirits,  as  the  case 
may  be).  In  many  African  societies  there  are  “blood  brotherhoods  and 

8 Olodumare:  God  in  Yomba  Belief  (London:  Longmans,  1962),  149-50.  Ognn  is  the 
divinity  of  iron  and  steel. 
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sisterhoods,”  drawn  to  cement  such  a deep  level  of  relationship,  that  those 
who  enter  into  them  become  literally  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other.  Part 
of  the  covenant  rituals  leading  to  this  is  the  mutual  exchanging  of  personal 
blood,  literally  an  exchange— and  not  lending—  of  the  very  hearts  which  pump 
that  blood. 

The  summary  made  by  David  Shenk  at  the  end  of  his  survey  of  different 
covenants  according  to  traditional  life  is  very  appropriate  here.  He  writes: 

First,  covenants  establish  relationships  which  are  different  from  kinship  ties 
....  Second,  a covenant  is  a very  serious  and  profound  matter  ....  It  affects 
the  entire  community  and  is  witnessed  and  endorsed  by  the  community,  the 
living-dead  and  often  by  God  as  well.  The  covenant  is  everlasting.  To  break 
a covenant  is  to  invite  a curse. 

Third,  the  covenant  attempts  to  affirm  and  recreate  the  person’s  original 
ontological  unity  with  God  and  humanity.  It  is  a quest  for  and  a sign  of  the 
primal  harmony  of  life  and  community  ....  Fourth,  the  covenant  can  be 
established  only  when  there  is  openness  and  transparency  ....  Fifth, 
covenants,  which  are  sought  because  of  a breakdown  in  relationships,  often 
require  restitution  before  the  covenant  can  be  established  .... 

Sixth,  covenants  require  sacrifice  ....  [They]  are  for  the  preservation  of 
life  through  the  solidifying  of  the  community  ....  Seventh,  the  covenant  is 
celebrated  by  feasting  together  ....  The  eating  is  a communion,  a celebra- 
tion of  [peaceful]  life  in  a community  ....  Finally,  the  covenant  is  affirmed 
by  the  community,  by  the  elders,  by  the  living-dead,  and  oftentimes  also  by 
God.9 


III.  Concluding  Observations 

In  Kikamba,  my  mother  tongue,  which  is  spoken  by  about  four  million 
people  in  Kenya,  the  word  for  peace  is  muuo.  Peace  ( muuo ) is  pronounced 
something  like  muuo— and  bleeding  like  muuo.  The  essential  difference 
depends  on  where  the  accent  is  placed. 

Peace  and  bleeding  belong  together— in  the  heart  of  persons,  in  the  family, 
in  the  working  circle,  in  the  congregation,  in  the  community,  and  among  the 
nations.  Hearts  can  exchange  peace  {muuo)  or  bloodshed  (muuo).  It  all 
depends  on  where  the  accent  is  put.  Contemporary  Africa  knows  the  same 


9 Shenk,  Peace  and  Reconciliation  in  Africa,  72-4.  See  also  45-75  for  further  and  detailed 
discussion  on  covenants  in  African  Religion. 
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word,  pronounced  both  ways.  Our  century  knows  the  same  word,  pronounced 
both  ways.  Many  nations  know  the  same  word,  pronounced  both  ways.  Many 
communities  know  the  same  word,  pronounced  both  ways.  Many  families 
know  the  same  word,  pronounced  differently.  In  theory,  African  Religion 
endeavors  to  pronounce  peace  ( muuo ),  but  it  knows  also  that  the  other 
pronunciation  ( muuo ) is  often  louder  than  the  first.  That  is  the  dilemma  we 
face  in  our  world.  We  strive  to  find  the  right  pronunciation  in  word  and  in 
deed. 

Peace  and  reconciliation  are  elusive  commodities.  They  demand  more  than 
people  are  prepared  to  give:  they  go  in  for  the  entire  heart  or  nothing.  African 
Religion  has  been  struggling  to  instill  peace,  to  encourage  peace,  to  enact 
peace,  whatever  failures  it  sometimes  has  experienced. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  difficult  task.  Christianity  has  won  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  followers  this  century,  most  of  whom  come  direcdy  out  of  African 
Religion  with  its  traditional  worldview.  Christianity  also  brings  a message  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  grounded  upon  Jesus  Christ.  Many  Africans  have 
taken  this  message  to  heart,  at  all  levels  of  life,  and  some  have  even  died  for  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  (and  not  of  God,  since  they  have  known  God  through 
African  Religion,  and  nobody  is  tortured  or  killed  for  the  sake  of  God).  The 
Christian  message  of  peace  and  reconciliation  has  said  “yes”  to  that  of  African 
Religion.  In  their  search  after  peace  the  two  religious  traditions  speak  a 
largely  common  language  and  undergird  each  other.  Of  course,  the  long 
history  of  Christianity  has  not  always  borne  clean  witness  to  peace  and 
reconciliation.  But  there  are  men,  women,  and  children  in  Africa  today  who 
endeavor  to  put  into  practice  the  peace  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  to  the  world. 
His  message  does  not  contravene  the  efforts  of  their  traditional  religion. 
Neither  does  African  Religion  contravene  the  message  of  peace  in  and 
through  him.  One  is  the  christological  dimension  to  peace  and  reconciliation. 
The  other  is  the  cultural  and  traditional  dimension.  Both  are  needed  for  the 
healing  of  the  bleeding  and  weeping  continent. 

Africa  yearns  after  peace  in  the  words  of  our  first  prayer  text  in  this  lecture. 
Both  Christians  and  followers  of  African  Religion  can  join  hands  and  hearts 
and  say: 

O God,  give  us  peace,  give  us  tranquility,  and  let  good  fortune  come  to 

us ...  . 

O God,  give  us  rain  ....  Send  us  the  clouds  that  bring  the  rain. 

We  pray  Thee,  O Lord,  our  Father,  to  send  us  the  rain. 
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7 IRTUAL  REALITY”  is  a term  often  used  in  the  digital  world  of  today. 

V For  example,  by  wearing  an  audiovisual  headset  coordinated  by  a 
computer  with  your  body  movements,  you  get  a sense  of  reality  “as  if’  you 
wrere  actually  driving,  skiing,  or  diving.  But  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  first 
English  usage  of  the  term,  it  should  go  to  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758), 
and,  in  different  languages,  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Aristotle  before  him. 
“Virtual”  (Edwards  sometimes  spells  the  word  “vertual”)  is  a mode  of 
existence  that  lies  between  actual  existence  and  nonexistence  in  the  disposi- 
tional ontology  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Based  on  this  concept,  I argue  that  the 
theology  of  this  New  England  Puritan  can  be,  despite  all  appearance  and 
public  perception,  the  focal  point  of  a broad  soteriological  construction. 

The  contribution  Edwards’  theology  can  make  to  the  contemporary  discus- 
sion on  ecumenism  and  interfaith  dialogues  should  be  explored  from  at  least 
two  different  perspectives.  The  first  concerns  the  origin  and  the  second  the 
content  of  his  dispositional  understanding  of  reality.  Edwards  is  ecumenical  in 
the  first  sense  because  he  drank  from  the  deep  wrell  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition.  He  is  ecumenical  in  the  second  sense  for  what  his  dispositional 
soteriology  suggests  to  the  present-day  discussion  on  the  ways  to  understand 
the  reality  of  salvation  in  humanity.  The  second  perspective  offers  an  even 
larger  paradigm  of  salvation  that  includes  those  wrho  are  formally  considered 
to  be  outside  the  circle  of  confessing  Christians. 

The  image  of  Edwards  as  a theologian  of  ecumenical  caliber  may  not 
register  readily  in  the  minds  of  those  accustomed  to  think  of  him  in  terms  of 
his  hellfire  and  brimstone  sermons.  Edwards  also  shared  strident  but  conven- 
tional anti-Roman  sentiments  with  other  New  Englanders  of  his  time,  and  he 
had  no  reservation  expressing  such  sentiments  in  preaching  and  writing. 
Nevertheless,  one  is  hard-pressed  to  find  him  engaging  in  a substantial 
theological  confrontation  with  Roman  Catholicism  anywhere  in  his  writings. 
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He  does  not  refer  to  Catholic  tenets  where  reference  seems  most  natural  or 
necessary.  Even  his  discourse  on  the  most  Protestant  doctrine  “Justification 
by  Faith  Alone”  reveals  little  of  his  knowledge  about  Catholic  faith  and 
theology.  More  important  is  the  fact  that,  partly  because  of  his  learning  and 
partly  because  of  his  own  development,  Edwards’s  theology  came  to  possess 
undeniable  affinity  with  the  Catholic  tradition,  especially  as  represented  by 
Thomas  Aquinas.  I have  elsewhere  documented  the  channel  of  learning  that 
runs  from  Thomas  through  such  Reformed  theologians  as  Francis  Turretin 
and  Peter  van  Mastricht  to  Edwards.1  Edwards  himself  may  not  have  been 
quite  aware  of  this  lineage,  but  his  arguments  are  applicable  even  in  the 
twentieth-century  context  as  exemplified  in  the  theological  deliberations  of 
Karl  Rahner  and  Hans  Kiing.2 3 4 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  explain  briefly  the  concept  of 
disposition  in  Edwards’s  ontology  and  soteriology  and  to  demonstrate  its 
contemporary  relevance,  especially  in  regard  to  ecumenical  and  mterfaith 
understanding  of  Christian  mission.  Since  his  theology  is  inseparable  from  his 
philosophy,  I will  first  recapitulate  his  basic  understanding  of  being  in  terms 
of  disposition  and  its  exercise. 


I.  Edwards’s  Dispositional  Ontology 

Edwards  has  often  been  associated  with  Locke  and  Newton.  With  his 
dynamic  understanding  of  reality,  however,  it  would  be  more  tempting  to 
compare  him  with  Einstein  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  words  of  Sang  H. 
Lee,  who  first  shed  light  on  his  dispositional  view  of  reality,  Edwards  made  “a 
clean  break”!  from  the  classic  view  of  substance  and  accidents  to  a radically 
new  understanding  of  reality  that  allows  one  to  speak  of  being  and  action, 
being  and  becoming,  matter  and  energy  in  one  category. 

“All  habits,”  explains  Edwards  in  one  of  his  early  “Miscellanies,”  are  “a  law 
that  God  has  fixed,  that  such  actions  upon  such  occasions  should  be  exerted. ”+ 

1 Anri  Morimoto , Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Catholic  Vision  of  Salvation  (University  Park, 
PA:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1995),  Chapters  2 and  3;  idem,  “The  Seventeenth- 
Century  Ecumenical  Interchanges,”  in  Shin  Chiba,  George  R.  Hunsberger,  and  Lester 
Edwin).  Ruiz,  eds.,  Christian  Ethics  in  Ecumenical  Context:  Theology,  Culture,  and  Politics  in 
Dialogue  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1995),  86-102. 

1 Morimoto , Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Catholic  Vision,  159-61. 

3 Lee,  The  Philosophical  Theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1988),  47. 

4 “Miscellanies,”  No.  241,  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  13,  The  “ Miscellanies , a-500,  ” 
ed.  by  Thomas  A.  Schafer  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1994),  358.  See  also  “The 
Mind,”  nos.  36, 40,  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  6,  Scientific  and  Philosophical  Writings,  ed. 
by  Wallace  E.  Aaiderson  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1980),  355,  359;  and,  Lee, 
Philosophical  Theology,  72. 
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Habits  and  dispositions  are  the  laws  according  to  which  God  acts  in  the 
created  world  (an  understanding  comparable  to  the  medieval  concept  of 
potentia  ordinata).  In  another  of  his  early  writings,  Edwards  states  that  “it  is 
laws  that  constitute  all  permanent  being  in  created  things,  both  corporeal  and 
spiritual. ”5  These  remarks,  among  others,  constitute  the  axiom  of  Edwards’s 
dispositional  ontology.  The  dispositional  view  of  reality  affirms  two  contrast- 
ing theses  in  a dynamic  unity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  affirms  God’s  sovereign  and 
unmediated  power  of  causation  and  sustenance,  on  the  other,  a relative 
permanence  and  integrity  of  the  world. 

If  being  is  essentially  laws  and  habits  as  Edwards  explains,  then  all  created 
entities  tend  inherently  and  unceasingly  toward  actual  existence  through  the 
immediate  exercise  of  divine  power  in  them.  The  reality  of  all  created  entities, 
whether  corporeal  or  spiritual,  depends  entirely  and  unceasingly  upon  the 
immediate  intervention  of  God’s  causal  power.  Their  actuation  into  full 
existence  is  contingent  moment  by  moment  upon  the  power  of  God,  who 
causes  them  to  be  and  to  continue  to  be  according  to  these  established  laws. 

Such  an  emphasis  on  the  divine  initiative  alone  would  make  Edwards  an 
outright  occasionalist.  But  his  ontology  has  another  side.  Habits  or  disposi- 
tions in  Edwards  are  active  and  prescriptive  laws  that  determine  events  and 
actions  to  specific  detail.  Habits  are  an  “active  tendency,”  always  tending  to 
actual  existence.  They  are  more  than  the  actual  events  and  actions  they 
govern.  They  have  their  own  mode  of  reality  apart  from  the  actual  exercise.  A 
diamond’s  character  of  being  “hard,”  to  use  an  oft-quoted  analogy  of  Charles 
Sanders  Peirce,  is  a reality  even  when  that  characteristic  is  not  in  exercise  as 
when  it  is  scratched  with  something.  It  is  a reality  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
necessarily  be  exercised  once  the  conditions  (being  scratched  in  such  and  such 
a manner)  are  fulfilled.6  This  is  the  “virtual  reality”  — Edwards’s  version. 
Unlike  Berkeley  and  Hume  who  took  reality  to  reside  solely  within  the  habits 
of  the  perceiver  (“customary  associations”),  Edwards  accorded  habits  an 
ontological  status  of  their  own.  Habits  are  not  “meer  [sic]  possibility,”  but  are 
ontologically  present  in  reality,  whether  manifest  or  not,  in  the  mode  of  “real 
possibility,”  or  “virtuality,”  governing  the  pattern  of  actions  and  events  of 
which  they  are  the  law. 

II.  SOTERIOLOGICAL  CONSEQUENCES 

The  two  contrasting  claims  of  Edwards’s  dispositional  ontology  have  direct 
bearing  upon  the  way  he  conceives  of  the  reality  of  human  salvation.  I shall 

5 “Subjects  to  be  Handled  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Mind,”  no.  36,  Works , 6,  391. 

6 See  Lee,  Philosophical  Theology,  42-46. 
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delineate  two  soteriological  consequences  in  accordance  with  the  two  claims 
of  his  ontology.  First,  as  God  infuses  divine  grace  to  be  operative  in  the 
regenerate,  the  reality  of  salvation  consists  in  the  new  disposition  created  by 
this  infused  grace  to  be  his  or  her  own  principle  of  action.  This  new 
disposition  is  in  need  of  God’s  immediate  and  constant  power  of  causation, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  inception  but  continually  thereafter  in  order  to  exist 
and  function.  This  I call  the  “Protestant  concern”  in  soteriology,  because  of 
its  emphasis  on  divine  initiative.  The  internal  disposition  of  the  regenerate,  as 
a conditional  law  of  actions,  exerts  itself  upon  the  preordained  occasion,  and 
God’s  immediate  causal  power  from  above  is  the  principal  condition  for  it.  It 
needs  God’s  direct  and  constant  intervention  moment  by  moment  in  order  to 
remain  what  it  is  and  in  order  to  function  the  way  it  is  designed. 

Nevertheless,  one  must  also  underscore  the  ontological  reality  Edwards 
accorded  to  the  new  creation.  For  all  its  occasionalist  outlook,  Edwards’s 
universe  is  given  a relative  permanence  and  abiding  reality  apart  from  God’s 
being  and  acting.  This  is  because  of  his  realist  conception  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  according  to  which  God  usually  acts  in  this  world.  Here  is  an 
unmistakable  correspondence  between  the  affirmation  of  the  relative  perma- 
nence of  the  material  world  (ontology)  and  the  relative  permanence  of  the 
reality  of  salvation  in  human  nature  (soteriology).  God’s  absolute  sovereignty 
in  establishing,  upholding,  and  exerting  the  laws— whether  corporeal  or 
spiritual  — does  not  demolish  the  relative  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
reality  thereby  created.  I call  this  the  “Catholic  concern”  in  soteriology, 
because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  creaturely  reality  of  salvation. 

One  can  also  name  the  “Protestant  concern”  and  the  “Catholic  concern” 
after  a thirteenth-century  debate  of  Thomas  Aquinas  with  Peter  Lombard. 
Lombard  claimed  that  charity  is  not  something  created  in  humanity  but  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  itself  indwelling  in  the  human  mind  {gratia  increata).  Thomas, 
with  all  due  respect  to  “the  Master,”  argued  that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in 
humanity  “without  any  intermediary  habit,”  then  the  human  mind  “be 
merely  moved  ...  as  when  a body  is  moved  by  some  extrinsic  motive  power.” 
In  order  for  the  human  will  to  be  free  and  voluntary,  its  principle  must  be 
within  itself.  Thomas  therefore  called  for  a “habitual  form”  of  grace  (gratia 
creata)J  Both  sides  found  later  subscribers:  the  Lombardian  concern  for 
divine  initiative  in  salvation  is  well  taken  up  by  Calvin  and  other  Protestant 


7 Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Tbeologica  (Westminster,  MD:  Christian  Classics,  1981),  11:2, 
23,2. 
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Reformers,  while  the  Thomistic  concern  for  the  creaturely  reality  of  salvation 
is  carefully  reproduced  by  the  Tridentine  Catholic  Fathers.8 

The  Edwardsian  scholarship  on  this  issue  has  clearly  been  one-sided  in 
putting  undue  interpretive  pressure  on  his  texts,  trying  to  make  him  look 
Protestant  while  ignoring  his  Catholic  concern.  Conrad  Cherry  assured 
uneasy  readers  of  Edwards’s  treatise  on  “Charity  and  Its  Fruits”  by  insisting 
that  it  was  “the  direct  indwelling  of  the  Floly  Spirit”  that  Edwards  had  in 
mind.9  Paul  Ramsey  in  his  editorial  essay  stated  that  “no  steady-state  of  the 
soul  or  of  the  moral  order  could  ever  be  a world  on  its  own  without  God’s 
sustaining,  immediate,  continual  action.  Thus  without  God’s  constant  activ- 
ity, everything  would  drop  into  nothingness,  both  the  old  creation  and  the 
‘new  creature.’  ”10  Here  “the  Protestant  Edwards”  comes  to  the  foreground 
in  accentuating  God’s  sovereign  initiative  and  the  creature’s  radical  depen- 
dence on  God.  Yet  Edwards  had  an  equally  strong  concern  for  the  relative 
permanence  and  abiding  character  of  regeneration  in  the  form  of  a new  habit 
or  disposition.  And  it  is  this  emphasis  on  the  created  reality  of  salvation  that 
makes  Edwards’s  soteriology  radically  inclusive. 

III.  Beyond  Aristotle’s  Theory  of  Habit 

The  infused  habit  of  grace  is  a law  of  God  that  necessarily  exerts  itself  when 
the  specified  occasion  arises.  This  active  tendency  can  therefore  point  to  a 
mode  of  reality  apart  from  and  even  prior  to  its  actual  exercise,  as  Edwards 
once  recounted  in  his  illustration  of  unperceived  chairs  in  a room.11  The 
existence  of  the  new  habit  does  not  depend  on  its  prior  exercise,  just  as  the 
existence  of  the  chairs  is  not  dependent  on  a prior  perception  of  them. 
Edwards’s  theories  of  disposition  have  much  in  common  with  those  of 
Aristotle  who  first  gave  the  concept  of  habit  a philosophical  definition,  but 
here  he  has  to  leave  Aristotle  behind.  For  Aristotle,  it  is  “impossible  to  be  a 
builder  if  one  has  built  nothing.”12  The  habit  of  the  builder  cannot  exist  prior 
to  its  actual  exercise,  since  habit  for  him  is  something  that  is  acquired  by 
repeated  acts.  But  for  Edwards,  it  is  something  that  is  first  infused  by  God  and 


8 See  Morimoto,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Catholic  Vision , 42-3,  106-14;  “The  Seven- 
teenth Century  Ecumenical  Interchanges,”  94-7,  for  detail. 

9 Cherry,  The  Theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards:  A Reappraisal  (Gloucester,  MA:  Peter 
Smith,  1974),  29-31,  37,41-3. 

10  “Appendix  IV,”  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  8,  Ethical  Writings,  ed.  Paul  Ramsey 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1989),  742. 

11  “The  Mind,”  no.  69,  Works,  6,  385.  See  also  no.  34,  Works,  6,  353-4. 

12  Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  IX,  8 in  Richard  McKeon,  ed.,  The  Basic  Works  of  Aristotle  (New 
York:  Random  House,  1949),  829. 
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then  comes  to  operate  in  humanity.  He  therefore  had  to  develop  a theory  to 
account  for  the  ontological  status  of  the  habit  prior  to  its  actual  exercise.  And 
this  is  where  the  question  of  “virtual  reality”  comes  in. 

Reformed  and  Puritan  divines  of  preceding  ages  also  spoke  of  the  saving 
disposition  as  an  abiding  habit.  William  Ames,  quite  in  line  with  Aristotle, 
spoke  of  “the  habit  of  vertue.”1^  Thomas  Shepard  even  spoke  of  a habit  that 
falls  into  dormant  status  after  a period  of  exercise. ‘4  This  much  Aristotle  and 
his  later  followers  knew:  a builder,  having  acquired  the  habit  of  building, 
retains  the  capacity  of  building  afterwards,  even  when  he  or  she  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  buildingT 

Yet  none  of  them  was  as  bold  as  Edwards  to  assert  that  the  disposition  of 
faith  is  ontologically  present,  even  “before  a distinct  and  express  act  of 
faith.”16  No  act  of  the  disposition  is  necessary  for  one  to  be  in  the  state  of 
salvation.  Here  is  what  he  says: 

The  disposition  is  all  that  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  act 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary;  that  is,  it  can’t  be  proved  that 
there  is  not  the  disposition  before  there  is  an  act.  . . . The  Scripture  in  many 
places  speaks  as  plainly  about  the  necessity  of  a holy  life  as  of  believing.  But 
by  those  expressions  concerning  a holy  life,  we  can  understand  nothing  else 
but  a disposition  that  would  naturally  exert  itself  in  holy  [living]  upon 
occasion;  so  we  say  of  the  believing  disposition.1 7 

When  certain  conditions  are  met,  the  disposition  as  an  active  and  purposive 
tendency  is  foreordained  to  come  into  exertion.  If  this  is  so,  the  existence  of  a 
saving  disposition  alone  should  suffice  for  salvation,  and  the  act  that  arises 
from  this  disposition  — be  it  faith,  love,  obedience,  or  any  combination  of 
these  — “cannot  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary”  in  order  to  be  counted 
in  the  state  of  salvation.  While  those  theologians  before  Edwards  did  recog- 
nize the  continual  presence  of  habits  when  they  are  in  a state  of  intermission , or 
a lingering  residual  that  characterizes  the  person  “after  the  period  of  actuation 


'3  William  Ames,  Conscience  with  the  Power  and  Cases  Thereof  (Amsterdam:  Theatrum 
Orbis  Terrarum,  Ltd.,  1975),  Third  Book,  Chapter  8,  “OfVertue.”  Idem,  The  Matrow  of 
Divinity,  ed.  and  trans.  John  Dykstra  Eusden  (Durham,  N.C.:  Labyrinth,  1983),  II,  ii,  5. 

'4  Thomas  Shepard,  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  Opened  & Applied  (reprint,  n.p.,  1695), 
1 73- 

‘s  W.  F.  R.  Hardie,  Aristotle's  Ethical  Theory  (London:  Oxford  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
1968),  108. 

16  “Miscellanies,”  No.  393,  Works,  13,  458. 

'7  “Miscellanies,”  No.  27b,  Works,  13,  213-15.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Edwards’ 
grandfather  and  predecessor,  Solomon  Stoddard,  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  a 
gracious  disposition  prior  to  the  explicit  act  of  faith. 
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has  ceased,”18  Edwards  advanced  a step  further,  affirming  that  the  saving 
habits  are  a reality  even  before  any  exercise  takes  place. 

IV.  An  Inclusive  Soteriology 

Such  an  understanding  of  the  saving  disposition  results  in  an  unexpected 
broadness  to  Edwards’s  soteriology.  His  name  is  remembered  today  mostly  in 
conjunction  with  his  sermons  that  peremptorily  threaten  the  audience  with 
eternal  damnation.  But  those  sermons  should  be  read  in  the  context  of  his 
entire  soteriology,  and  I shall  come  back  to  this  issue  a little  later.  The 
ontological  reality  he  accorded  to  the  saving  disposition  attests  to  a rather 
surprisingly  inclusive  paradigm  of  soteriology.  I shall  describe  it  in  four  points 
below. 

First,  Edwards  bases  his  argument  for  the  salvation  of  infants  on  this 
understanding.  The  fate  of  infants  who  die— baptized  or  unbaptized  — 
presents  theology  a tough  question  that  demands  careful  scrutiny  as  well  as 
sensitivity.  A baptized  baby,  taught  Anselm  of  Canterbury  and  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  is  still  not  in  the  state  of  righteousness,  since  “the  psychological 
capacity  to  perform  acts  under  the  influence  of  grace  has  not  yet  developed.”19 
The  only  recourse  Anselm  and  Bernard  could  find  for  the  salvation  of  infants 
was  the  faith  of  others  who  intercede  for  them.  Lombard  and  Thomas 
reiterated  their  respective  positions  in  the  debate  over  uncreated  grace. 
Lombard,  who  did  not  see  divine  grace  in  terms  of  habit,  sided  with  Anselm 
and  Bernard  in  denying  salvation  to  infants,  but  Thomas  distinguished  habit 
from  act  and  said  that  children  incapable  of  acts  are  saved  on  account  of  their 
infused  habit.20  Here  again,  Edwards  takes  the  Thomistic  line  of  thought  in 
affirming  that  infants  who  did  not  “sensibly”  exercise  the  saving  habit  are 
saved,  because  their  habit  has  its  own  mode  of  reality  even  before  it  is  exercised 
in  faith  or  in  other  virtuous  acts.21  What  Thomas  called  “habitual  faith,” 
Edwards  calls  faith  in  its  “virtual”  mode. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Protestant  theology  before  Edwards  did  not  make 
much  progress  either  on  the  issue.  The  Westminster  Confession  did  grant 
that  “elect  infants  dying  in  infancy”  are  saved,  but  when  it  comes  to  its 
theological  warrant,  the  article  could  only  point  to  the  indistinct  work  of  the 

18  Vernon  Bourke,  “The  Role  of  Habitus  in  the  Thomist  Metaphysics  of  Potency  and 
Act,”  in  Robert  E.  Brennan,  ed.,  Essays  in  Thomism  (New  York:  Sheed  & Ward,  1942),  104. 

19  Edward  Yamold,  The  Second  Gift:  A Study  of  Grace  (Slough,  England:  St.  Paul 
Publications,  1974),  53;  idem.,  Iustitia  Dei:  A History  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification, 
vol.  I (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1986),  92-3. 

20  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica,  III,  69,  6. 

21  “Miscellanies,”  Nos.  27b,  317,  393,  Works,  13,  213-5,  397-400, 458. 
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Spirit  “who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth.”22  John  Sanders, 
reviewing  all  major  theories  that  appeared  in  history  on  infant  salvation, 
concluded  that  “no  position  ...  is  free  from  serious  difficulties.”2?  Edwards’ 
dispositional  view  of  salvation,  then,  gave  a first  solid  theological  answer  to 
this  question  by  way  of  “virtual”  faith.  Those  infants  are  saved  on  account  of 
the  disposition  that  is  yet  unexercised. 

Second,  if  the  beginning  of  faith  poses  a question,  so  does  its  end.  The 
question  of  perseverance  has  often  troubled  many  theologians.  Justification 
depends  on  faith,  but  faith  can  be  lost  during  one’s  lifetime,  and  it  is  only  at 
the  end  of  life  when  one  knows  if  his  or  her  faith  was  the  persevering  kind  or 
not.  How  can  the  justified  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  then,  while  they  are 
still  living  on  earth?  Edwards  answers  that  “the  first  act  of  faith  . . . virtually 
contains  perseverance.”24  With  Edwards,  the  disposition  is  not  just  a 
description  of  the  likelihood  that  it  usually  perseveres,  but  by  divine 
establishment  and  prescription  it  necessarily  comes  into  exertion  as  long  as 
the  occasion  is  fit.  Thus  perseverance  is  ontologically  present  in  the  justified 
even  before  its  full  manifestation.  It  is  on  this  foreseen  perseverance  that 
justification  is  dependent.  “Future  faith  and  repentance  are  beheld,  in  that 
justification,  as  virtually  contained  in  that  first  faith  and  repentance;  because 
. . . the  continuance  of  that  habit  and  principle  in  the  heart ...  is  now  made 
sure  by  God’s  promise.”2? 

Third,  also  treated  under  this  category  of  “virtual  faith,”  were  the  faithful 
people  in  the  Old  Testament  period.  They  had  doubdessly  been  given  the 
saving  disposition,  but  did  not  have  ripe  occasions  to  exert  it  in  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  If  the  scripture  says,  “[Abraham]  believed  the  Lord;  and  God  reckoned 
it  to  him  as  righteousness”  (Gen  15:6),  then  there  has  to  be  a way  to  account 
for  their  salvation  apart  from  actual  faith  in  Christ.  To  this  Edwards  gives  an 
answer:  “the  ancient  Jews  before  Christ  were  saved”  because  “they  had  the 
disposition,  which  alone  is  absolutely  necessary.”26  Had  they  seen  Jesus  in 
person  as  Simeon  did  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  2:22-35),  they  would 
have  instantly  exerted  the  endowed  disposition  and  begun  to  have  faith  in 

22  Chapter  X,  iii  (in  Philip  Schaff,  ed.,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom , vol.  Ill  [reprint,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker  Book  House,  1985],  625).  Mastricht  speaks  of  “the  seed  of  regenera- 
tion,” but  it  is  “very  imperfect”  that  this  seed  alone,  when  unsprouted,  is  not  sufficient  for 
salvation  ( Theoretico-Practica  Theologia  [reprint,  Amsterdam,  1715],  VI,  iii,  13,  22). 

ujohn  Sanders,  No  Other  Name:  An  Investigation  into  the  Destiny  of  the  Unevangelized 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1992),  305. 

2 4 “Miscellanies,”  No.  729,  Yale  MSS  (For  text,  see  The  Works  of  President  Edwards  in  Four 
Volumes , Reprint  of  the  Worcester  edition  [1808-1809],  [New  York:  Jonathan  Levitt  and 
John  F.  Trow,  1843],  3,  516.) 

25  “Justification  by  Faith  alone,”  The  Works  of  President  Edwards  in  Ten  Volumes,  Dwight 
Edition,  (New  York:  S.  Converse,  1829-30),  5,  412. 

26  “Miscellanies,”  No.  27b,  Works,  13,  213-15. 
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him.  Here  again,  Edwards’s  dispositional  soteriology  offers  a definitive 
answer  to  the  agelong  question  of  the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  faithful. 

The  fourth  and  last  point  is  most  prominent  in  our  interest  in  ecumenism 
and  interfaith  understanding.  Edwards’s  vision  of  salvation  is  relevant  even 
beyond  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  He  lived  in  a predominantly  Christian 
society  that  afforded  few  encounters  with  other  religions.  It  was  a theological 
milieu  entirely  different  from  ours,  where  the  world’s  major  religions  and 
ideologies  meet  daily  with  equal  claims  of  ultimacy  and  finality.  One  cannot 
therefore  expect  him  to  give  direct  answers  to  the  kinds  of  questions  that  did 
not  exist  in  his  time.  One  can  and  should  ask,  however,  what  reasonable 
consequences  can  be  drawn  from  his  theological  perspective  for  today’s 
pluralistic  society.  I believe  Edwards’s  dispositional  view  of  salvation  offers  a 
remarkable  opportunity  for  reconsidering  the  salvation  of  those  who  do  not 
explicitly  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

If  infants  and  the  Old  Testament  faithful  are  saved  on  account  of  their 
unexercised  disposition,  one  must  also  conclude  that  non-Christians  can  be 
saved  on  the  same  ground.  They  may  not  as  yet  manifest  their  saving 
disposition  into  a faith  that  is  specifically  Christian,  but  they  might  as  well  be 
given  the  disposition  and  counted  as  saved  because  of  that  disposition.  They 
may  even  remain  non-Christian  for  their  whole  lifetime,  and  still  be  saved; 
since  if  the  conditions  and  circumstances  do  not  arise,  their  saving  disposition 
will  have  to  remain  unexercised.  The  point  is  whether  they  have  the  saving 
disposition,  not  whether  they  exercise  it  or  not. 

Edwards  is  by  no  means  a proponent  of  universal  salvation.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  salvation  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  saving  disposition.  One 
may  or  may  not  be  given  that  disposition,  and  it  rests  with  the  divine  counsel 
to  determine  who  is  to  receive  the  infusion  of  the  disposition.  Yet  the  line 
between  those  who  have  the  disposition  and  those  who  do  not  does  not  run 
simply  between  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
embraces  a group  of  people  much  larger  than  just  “Christians.”  Those  who 
appear  to  be  non-Christians  now  might  quite  well  be  its  members,  having 
been  given  the  saving  disposition  but  not  manifesting  it  in  its  exercise. 
Edwards’s  soteriology  thus  maintains  the  uniqueness  of  Christian  salvation, 
while  emphasizing  God’s  wide  mercy  that  is  not  enclosed  within  the  Christian 
community. 


V.  Implications  for  Mission 

Putting  Edwards  into  such  an  inclusive  framework  may  invite  some  critical 
questions,  especially  in  view  of  his  stringent  sermons  and  restrictive  attitude 
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toward  church  membership.  What  should  be  borne  in  mind  here,  though,  is 
the  audience  he  had  before  him.  His  intention  was  to  awaken  those  who  were 
already  in  the  Christian  society,  not  to  condemn  those  who  were  outside.  If 
the  sermon  delivers  threat  and  condemnation,  it  is  directed  primarily  to  those 
who  had  enough  occasions  to  exert  their  saving  disposition  but  did  not.  The 
same  applies  to  his  qualification  controversy,  in  which  he  denies  full 
membership,  with  great  care  and  concern,  to  those  who  do  not  exhibit  their 
saving  disposition,  when  they  are  abundantly  and  expressly  given  the  occasion 
to  do  so.  In  An  Humble  Inquiry,  Edwards  explains  the  rationale  of  his  decision 
citing  the  biblical  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  What  makes  the  difference 
between  the  wise  and  the  foolish  among  them  is  the  “oil  in  their  vessels” 
which,  according  to  Thomas  Shepard,  means  “an  inward  principle  of  the 
spirit  of  Grace.”27  When  the  time  came,  their  oil  began  to  function  the  way  it 
was  designed  to.  Those  who  did  not  exhibit  “a  manifestation  or  show  of  oil”  at 
that  crucial  moment,  Edwards  had  to  conclude,  did  not  have  the  oil  from  the 
beginning,  whether  they  were  baptized  or  not.28  Obviously,  he  did  not  take 
infant  baptism  to  be  a proof  of  their  saving  disposition.  The  dividing  line  in 
his  view  did  not  go  along  with  the  nominal  membership  or  baptismal  status. 

Another  question  that  might  be  asked  concerns  the  meaning  of  mission  and 
evangelism.  The  missionary  role  of  Edwards  at  Stockbridge  is  yet  to  be 
examined  carefully  in  its  historical  and  theological  context,  but  inclusivism  as 
such  may  seem  to  obliterate  the  necessity  of  mission.  Clark  H.  Pinnock,  for 
example,  argues  that  those  who  are  outside  the  church  are  saved  “by  trust”  in 
God  who  is  partially  revealed  in  general  revelation  and  in  other  religions.29 
These  “pre-Christian”  believers  are  saved  through  their  “faith  principle.” 
But  if  people  are  saved  apart  from  Christian  faith,  why  do  we  bother  them 
with  evangelism?  To  this,  one  can  of  course  answer  we  do  not  need  to,  or  we 
should  not.  But  Edwards’s  soteriology  gives  a different  answer:  evangelism  is 
necessary,  because  their  saving  disposition  still  awaits  occasion  to  come  into 
bloom.  It  provides  opportunities  for  their  disposition  to  develop  and  mature 
into  what  it  is  originally  ordained  to  be.  The  purpose  of  mission  is  to  help 
them  realize  what  they  really  are.  Salvation  in  this  sense  is  to  bring  a being  to 
its  fullness  and  maturity. 

27  Shepard,  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins , 164,  169.  See  Editor’s  “Introduction”  to  Yale 
Edition,  II,  53-6,  for  Edwards’s  heavy  reference  to  this  book. 

28  An  Humble  Inquiry , The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards , 12,  Ecclesiastical  Writings,  ed.,  David 
D.  Hull  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1994),  193,  227-8,  318.  See  also  his  sermon, 
“Hope  and  Comfort,”  Works  (Dwight  Edition),  8,  85.  For  detail,  see  my  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  the  Catholic  Vision,  34-5. 

ll>  Pinnock,  A Wideness  in  God's  Mercy:  The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a World  of  Religions 
(Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Zondervan,  1992),  104,  157-60. 
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All  this  is  to  say,  in  Edwards’s  dispositional  understanding  of  salvation, 
mission  and  evangelism  do  not  mean  an  imperialistic  crusade  to  people  viewed 
as  poor  pagans  otherwise  consigned  to  perdition  ( massa  damnata).  The  task  of 
Christian  mission,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  is  not  to  impose  something 
alien  on  others,  but  to  offer  a respectful  invitation  to  realize  what  might 
already  be  endowed  within  them— an  invitation  to  a journey  of  discovering 
their  own  unexplored  identity.  It  provides  opportunities  for  their  disposition 
to  develop  into  what  it  is  ordained  to  be.  One  does  not  give  faith  to  others. 
One  helps  others  develop  their  God-given  faith  into  actuality.  Here  is  a 
soteriological  paradigm  that  is  surprisingly  inclusive  and  yet  theologically 
responsible. 

Edwards’s  soteriology  thus  manifests  its  consistency  both  within  itself  and 
with  reference  to  his  ontology.  Salvation  is  the  fulfillment  of  being.  Grace 
fulfills  what  is  given  in  nature.  Creation  is  brought  to  its  completion  by 
re-creation.  Salvation  is  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  being.  Being 
provides,  salvation  invites,  and  grace  achieves.  This  is  Jonathan  Edwards’s 
ecumenical  vision  of  salvation. 5° 


3°  I am  thankful  to  Gerald  R.  McDermott,  Kenneth  P.  Minkema,  Stephen  H.  Daniel, 
Joseph  Conforti,  Don  Schweitzer,  Christopher  J.  Viscardi,  Anthony  W.  Novitsky  and  T.  D. 
Bozeman  for  their  critical  review  of  my  book  in  various  journals.  Some  of  the  questions  they 
raised  are  dealt  with  in  this  article.  I am  especially  thankful  that  the  review  articles  from 
contemporary'  Catholic  theology  and  ecumenical  studies  found  my  fundamental  theses  valid 
and  their  implications  meaningful  for  today’s  discussion. 
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IN  THE  spring  of  1836,  Philip  Le  Bas,  a young  Methodist  evangelist  from  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  took  time  away  from  his  work  in  the  valleys  and  foothills  of 
the  Cevennes  mountains  in  southern  France  to  write  his  governing  board  in 
London  about  his  efforts  to  reawaken  the  religious  life  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Huguenots.  His  work  had  not  gone  easily.  “The  experience  of  a few 
months,”  he  wrote,  “taught  me  that  the  missionary  life  is  not  a life  of  sight, 
but  a life  of  faith  and  self  denial  of  every  kind.”  He  told  of  slights,  insults  and 
even  outright  assaults  he  and  his  colleagues  endured  from  an  often  suspicious 
if  not  xenophobic  Protestant  population  that  was  inclined  to  react  aggres- 
sively to  any  perceived  threats  to  the  community.  When  not  threatened  by 
self-appointed  defenders  of  the  French  Reformed  integrity,  they  had  to 
counteract  religious  competitors  from  the  Calvinist  Continental  Missionary 
Society  of  Geneva  and  followers  of  John  Nelson  Darby,  the  English  premil- 
lenialist  leader  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  With  understandable  pride,  how- 
ever, Le  Bas  told  of  a small  core  of  devoted  followers  he  had  gathered  who 
were  willing  to  risk  the  ire  of  family  and  neighbors  to  break  openly  with  the 
Reformed  Church  of  their  ancestors.  This  cadre  of  French  Methodists,  Le 
Bas  noted,  were  generally  “in  low  circumstances,  [and]  a large  number  of 
them  are  women,  often  persecuted  by  their  spouses  or  in  their  families.”1 
This  overrepresentation  of  women  which  Le  Bas  witnessed  in  French 
Methodism  was  common  to  other  Protestant  groups  as  well.  Petitions  for 
government  authorization,  required  of  independent  religious  organizations 
after  1852,  list  a disproportionate  number  of  women  as  participants  in  these 
meetings.  In  addition,  congregational  leaders  of  the  national  Protestant 
church,  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  also  took  note  of  the  unequal  rates 


1 MMS  FBN  European  Correspondence  Box  5,  Card  #169,  Philip  Le  Bas  to  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  of  London,  March  1,  1836. 
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of  attendance  between  the  two  sexes,  and  scrambled  to  find  ways  to  bring  men 
back  into  the  pews.  This  feminization  of  religion  was  part  of  a much  broader 
movement  that  gained  pace  in  France  and  much  of  Western  Europe  as  the 
nineteenth  century  progressed.2 3 

This  grew  to  the  extent  that  Jules  Ferry,  an  ardent  republican  who  oversaw 
the  implementation  of  France’s  system  of  public  education  declared,  “Today 
there  is  a barrier  between  woman  and  man,  between  wife  and  husband,  which 
makes  many  marriages,  while  outwardly  harmonious,  result  in  the  most 
profound  differences  of  opinions,  of  tastes,  of  feelings:  but  then  there  is  no 
longer  a real  marriage,  for  a real  marriage,  gentlemen,  is  the  marriage  of 
souls.”  The  barrier  to  which  he  referred  was  religion,  and  his  conclusion  was 
simple  and  clear-cut.  “You  must  choose,  citizens,  either  woman  must  belong 
to  science  or  she  must  belong  to  the  church. ”3 

The  problem  was,  in  short,  women  went  to  church  and  men  did  not.  This 
religious  dimorphism,  as  some  historians  have  ungainly  termed  it,  was  an  oft 
remarked  feature  of  Western  European  society  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Data  from  French  Catholicism  is  particularly  telling.  Approximately 
200,000  women  entered  Catholic  religious  orders  in  France  between  1800 
and  1880.  The  number  of  female  religious  establishments  grew  from  two 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  and  more  than  four  hundred  new  female 
congregations  formed,  the  vast  majority  of  which  owed  their  existence  to  the 
vision  and  determination  of  a remarkable  and  charismatic  female  founder. 
Overall,  the  number  of  nuns  increased  from  four  of  every  thousand  French 
women  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1 789,  to  seven  of 
every  thousand  in  1880,  when  political  leaders  of  the  Third  French  Republic 
were  just  beginning  their  assault  on  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France.  This  rate  of  recruitment  overwhelmed  that  for  men  in  the  same  time 
period.  Consequently,  by  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  women  were 
nearly  sixty  percent  of  the  total  Catholic  religious  (i.e.,  members  of  a religious 
order)  in  France.  Before  1789,  they  had  been  less  than  a third.4 

2 For  example,  Archives  du  Departement  du  Gard  [hereafter  ADG],  iM  607,  Petition, 
Valleraugue,  15  Aug.  1853;  petition,  St.-Mamert,  24  Aug.  1854;  petition,  Vauvert,  9 Feb. 
1854.  ADG  42  J 47,  Minutes  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Nimes,  15  June 
1839.  For  a brief  overview  of  the  feminization  of  Christianity  see  Hugh  McLeod,  Religion 
and  the  People  of  Western  Europe , 1 789-1989,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1998),  28-35. 

3 Jules  Ferry,  De  Pegalite  de  Veducation : conference  populaire  faite  a la  salle  Moliere,  10  avril 
1870,  quoted  in  James  F.  McMillan,  “Religion  and  Gender  in  Modern  France:  Some 
Reflections,”  in  Religion,  Society  and  Politics  in  France  Since  1789,  eds.  Frank  Tallett  and 
Nicholas  Atkin  (London:  Hambledon,  1991),  55. 

4 Claude  Langlois,  “Les  effectifs  des  congregations  feminines  au  XIXe  siecle:  de  1’enquete 
statistique  a l’histoire  quantitative,”  Revue  d'bistoire  de  Peglise  de  France  60  (1974):  44-63. 
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Indications  from  parish  lay  piety  were  no  less  dramatic.  Women  were  far 
more  regular  participants  in  worship.  In  some  places  like  Nantes,  rates  of 
attendance  at  mass  were  quite  high,  ninety-one  percent  for  men  and  ninety- 
eight  percent  for  women.  In  others  like  Angers,  while  nine  out  of  ten  women 
went  to  mass  regularly,  only  six  of  ten  men  did  so,  and  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
eighty-three  percent  of  women  attended,  but  only  forty-eight  percent  of  men. 
In  regions  with  low  rates  of  practice  the  discrepancy  could  be  even  greater. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  Bourges  more  than  half  the  women  went  to 
church,  but  only  a tenth  of  the  men  did.  At  Orleans,  of  those  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  less  than  five  percent  of  men  and  twenty-five  percent  of  women 
went  to  church  regularly,  and  at  Chalons  the  rate  was  twenty-six  percent  for 
women  and  less  than  three  percent  for  men.  Reception  of  Easter  communion 
followed  a similar  pattern.  For  a population  of  13,000  in  eight  suburban 
parishes  of  Paris,  only  twenty-five  men  took  Easter  communion  in  1864.  At 
Chartres  in  1868,  thirteen  percent  of  the  parishes  reported  that  no  men 
received  the  Eucharist  on  Easter  Sunday.  By  1909,  the  figure  had  grown  to 
sixty  percent  of  the  parishes.  At  Chalons,  it  was  twenty-three  percent  of  the 
parishes  in  1870-1872  and  sixty  percent  in  1905-1907,  and  in  the  Limousin  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  forty  percent  of  the  parishes  reported  that  fewer  than 
two  men  fulfilled  their  paschal  duty.  In  addition,  women  in  many  ways 
became  arbiters  of  popular  religion  for  the  century.  Some,  such  as  Theresa  of 
Lisieux  and  Catherine  Laboure,  were  nuns.  Others,  like  Jeanne  Grave  in  the 
Perigord,  Melanie  at  La  Salette,  and  Bernadette  Soubirous  at  Lourdes,  were 
lay  women  and  even  simple  peasant  girls.  Pilgrimages  were  disproportionately 
female.  For  example,  the  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  organized  in  the  diocese  of 
Cambrai  in  1894,  attracted  5,200  women  but  only  400  men.  Not  surprisingly, 
perhaps,  women  also  benefited  in  greater  number  from  miraculous  cures.  At 
La  Salette,  only  seventeen  men  had  clerically  verified  miracles,  as  compared 
to  sixty-seven  women. 5 

Accounting  for  such  a gender  disparity  is  considerably  more  difficult  than 
identifying  its  existence.  Some  explanations  focus  on  the  wider  sphere  which 
women  were  accorded  by  the  church.  Thus,  the  option  for  a Catholic  girl  of  a 
life  committed  to  the  service  of  God  was  a significant  expansion  of  the  limited 
roles  she  could  expect  in  the  secular  world.  The  shift  in  focus  for  female 
orders  that  occurred  after  the  French  Revolution,  from  monastic  seclusion  to 
involvement  in  the  world  in  poor  relief  or  as  teachers  and  nurses,  gave  the 

5 Ralp  Gibson,  A Social  Histoty  of  French  Catholicism,  1789-1 9 14  (New  York:  Routledge, 
1989),  174-76,  1 81.  Thomas  Kselman,  Miracles  and  Prophecies  in  Nineteenth-Century  France 
(New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1983),  55. 
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Catholic  nun  a form  of  public  activism  that  was  not  available  to  the  lay 
woman. 

For  the  laity  too,  however,  it  has  been  argued  that  Christianity  offered 
women  greater  rewards  than  secular  alternatives.  Bonnie  Smith  has  found  that 
bourgeois  women  in  the  Nord  generally  found  religious  explanations  for  their 
lives  far  more  fulfilling  than  the  technological  offerings  of  modern  science 
which,  when  it  came  to  a woman’s  body,  its  cycles,  rhythms,  and  the  mysteries 
of  pregnancy  and  child  birth,  were  rudimentary  and  less  than  comforting.  In 
addition,  the  church  could  be  perceived  to  take  women  more  seriously  than 
did  secular  society.  For  Catholicism,  the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  cult  of 
Mary  is  one  obvious  example.  Related  to  this  was  the  value  the  church 
ascribed  to  motherhood  and  its  increasing  dependence  on  the  roles  of  wife 
and  mother  to  pass  the  faith  on  to  the  next  generation.  In  the  confessional,  a 
woman  could  empty  her  heart,  giving  voice  to  an  attentive  male  audience  of 
her  concerns,  frustrations,  hopes  and  desires,  gaining  in  return  absolution  for 
her  failures,  recognition  for  her  sacrifices,  and  praise  for  her  victories.  The 
church  could  thus  be  a source  of  considerable  consolation  and  even  personal 
empowerment  in  a society  in  which,  as  the  great  nineteenth-century  historian, 
Jules  Michelet,  observed,  “the  woman  is  alone.  She  is  alone,  having  a 
husband  — having  borne  a son,  she  is  still  alone!”6 

Conversely,  the  confessional  could  be  a serious  obstacle  between  many 
French  men  and  their  full  participation  in  the  church.  Michelet,  in  a remark- 
able piece  that  is  at  the  same  time  an  anticlerical  diatribe,  an  analysis  of  the 
social  contradictions  in  which  French  women  were  placed,  and  a call  for 
husbands  to  reform  their  treatment  of  their  wives,  expressed  the  paranoia  that 
could  be  induced  in  a husband  by  the  bond  between  his  wife  and  her 
confessor: 

[The  confessor]  knows  of  this  woman,  what  the  husband  has  never  known 
in  the  long  out-pouring  of  the  heart  by  night  and  day.  . . . The  priest  holds 
the  soul  as  soon  as  he  has  the  dangerous  gage  of  the  first  secrets,  and  he  will 


6 Bonnie  Smith,  Ladies  of  the  Leisure  Class:  The  Bourgoises  of  Northern  France  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1981),  95-6.  Michela  De 
Giorgio,  “The  Catholic  Model,”  in  A History  of  Women  in  the  West,  eds.  Georges  Duby  and 
Michelle  Perrot,  vol.  IV,  Emerging  Feminism  fivm  the  Revolution  to  World  War  (Cambridge, 
MA:  Belknap,  1993),  184-97.  Hazel  Mills,  “Negotiating  the  Divide:  Women,  Philanthropy 
and  the  ‘Public  Sphere’  in  Nineteenth-Century  France,”  in  Religion,  Society  and  Politics  in 
France  since  I'jdq,  ed.  by  Frank  Tallett  and  Nicholas  Atkin  (London:  Hambledon,  1991), 
37-43.  Jules  Michelet,  Spiritual  Direction  and  Auricular  Confession ; Their  History,  Theory  and 
Consequences.  Being  a translation  of  “Du  Pretre,  de  la  femme,  de  la  f am  illc.”  (Philadelphia:  James 
M.  Cambell,  1845),  187. 
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hold  it  faster  and  firmer.  An  entire  division  is  made  between  the  spouses,  for 
now  there  are  two;  the  one  has  the  soul,  the  other  the  body.7 

Michelet’s  suspicions  of  clerical  intervention  in  private  life  were  not  shared 
by  all  men.  Only  the  most  committed  of  anticlericals  objected  to  the  baptism 
of  their  children  and  refused  to  attend  their  child’s  first  communion.  Many 
welcomed  the  piety  of  their  wives  and  daughters  both  as  protection  for  their 
own  souls  and  as  a guarantor  of  fidelity,  chastity,  and  a submissive  spirit.  At 
the  same  time,  in  a society  in  which  male  independence  was  an  increasingly 
important  value,  men  were  reluctant  to  surrender  their  own  secrets  to  the 
priest.  Particularly  disturbing  was  the  likelihood  a confessor  would  pry  into 
the  sexual  habits  and  practices  of  the  would-be  penitent.  Such  questioning  was 
all  the  more  delicate  because  birth  control  was  widely  practiced  in  French 
society,  and  the  forms  used  were  the  responsibility  of  the  man.  The  church, 
therefore,  required  that  they  repent  of  these  practices  before  they  would  be 
granted  absolution.  But  instead,  as  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  admitted  to  Rome 
in  1842,  “To  the  murmurs  of  their  confessors  they  reply  by  abandoning  the 
sacraments  of  penitence  and  Eucharist.”8 

These  factors  are  not  much  help,  however,  when  it  comes  to  understanding 
the  place  of  women  in  Protestantism.  The  gender  gap  is  frequendy  believed  to 
have  been  less  severe  in  Protestant  countries  than  in  Catholic  ones  due, 
according  to  Bonnie  Smith,  to  its  better  accommodation  to  a culture  increas- 
ingly shaped  by  scientific  technology,  individual  liberty,  and  democratic 
politics.  The  particularities  of  Catholic  belief  and  practice  would  therefore  be 
at  least  partially  operative,  but  Protestantism  is  less  conducive  to  quantified 
forms  of  analysis.  Attendance  figures  were  not  widely  kept.  Infant  baptism  was 
nearly  universal  with  little  correlation  to  participation  rates.  Communion  is  a 
more  accurate  indicator,  but  it  was  not  essential  to  salvation,  and  in  some 
traditions  all  sacraments  were  deemphasized.  At  any  rate,  figures  for  partici- 
pants in  communion  were  not  usually  kept.  Membership  rolls  often  did  exist 
for  dissenting  and  nonconformist  congregations,  but  for  state-established  or 
recognized  churches  like  the  Church  of  England  and  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  membership  was  broad  and  regarded  as  generally  coextensive  with 
the  community.  These  churches  remained  the  single  most  widely  attended 
throughout  the  era.  Consequently,  our  understanding  of  the  degree  to  which 

7 Ibid.,  140. 

8 Christianne  Marcilhacy,  La  Diocese  d' Or  cans  sous  l' episcopate  de  Mgr.  Dupanloup.  Sociologie 
religieuse  et  mentaltes  collectives  (Paris:  Plon,  1962),  215.  Quotation  of  Bishop  Bouvier  in 
Theodore  Zeldin,  “The  Conflict  of  Moralities:  Confession,  Sin,  and  Pleasure  in  the 
Nineteenth  century,”  in  Conflicts  in  French  Society:  Anticlericalism , Education  and  Morals  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century , ed.  by  Theodore  Zeldin  (London:  Allen  and  Unwin,  1970),  460. 
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men  were  abandoning  the  church  and  women  were  attending  is  largely 
exceptional  or  anecdotal.9 

Though  the  degree  of  the  gender  gap  is  therefore  difficult  to  judge  within 
French  Protestantism,  it  seems  incontestable  that  one  did  exist.  As  already 
mentioned,  petitions  for  government  authorization  of  private  religious  meet- 
ings indicate  a disproportionate  number  of  women.  The  rate  could  vary  from 
place  to  place,  but  seldom  did  the  names  of  men  outnumber  those  of  women, 
despite  the  fact  that  legal  and  social  conventions  mitigated  against  a female 
public  presence,  even  in  documents.  More  representative  are  petitions  like 
that  of  an  independent  religious  society  in  the  small  Cevennol  town  of 
Valleraugue,  which  was  signed  by  eleven  men  and  twenty-four  women. 
Similarly,  the  Commissar  of  Police  did  not  oppose  authorization  for  a private 
meeting  in  Sommieres  as  it  did  not  pose  a political  risk,  being  “composed 
generally  of  women  and  girls,”  while  the  Methodists  complained  that  a 
meeting  at  Anduze  should  not  have  been  banned  because,  though  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred  people  present,  no  more  than  forty  were  men.10 
Tradition  and  cultural  identity  which  made  the  local  Reformed  Church  an 
integral  part  of  communal  life  would  be  expected  to  reduce  the  gap  for  the 
national  church.  Here  too,  however,  church  leaders  found  reason  for  concern. 
The  few  existing  records  of  participants  in  communion  show  a heavy  gender 
imbalance.  Thus,  at  Nfmes,  women  outnumbered  men  by  more  than  six  to 
one  as  recipients  of  communion  on  Christmas,  1845.  The  following  Easter 
the  disparity  was  even  greater  with  only  13 1 men  taking  the  sacrament  as 
opposed  to  936  women.  Emilien  Frossard,  a Reformed  pastor  in  this  city, 
confirmed  this  picture  in  a guidebook  he  authored  on  the  region.  “Piety 
seems  to  be  refuged,”  he  wrote,  “within  the  hearts  of  the  women.  The  men 
send  their  wives  to  worship  and  sometimes  their  children,  but  rarely  add  their 
example  to  the  rule.”  His  colleague,  and  later  president  of  the  consistory, 
Abraham  Borrel,  observed  that  though  church  services  were  “far  from  being 
deserted  . . . the  number  of  women  is  in  general  everywhere  much  larger  than 
that  of  men.”11 

9 For  example,  see  Clive  Field’s  study  of  Baptist  and  Congregational  church  lists  in 
England,  “Adam  and  Eve:  Gender  in  the  English  Free  Church  Constituency,”  Journal  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  XLI  (1993):  63-79. 

IOADG  iM  607,  petition,  Valleraugues,  Aug.  15,  1853.  Ibid.,  Commisar  of  Police  to 
Prefect  of  the  Gard,  Sommieres,  Sept.  23,  1854.  Ibid.,  Pierre  Roy  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Gard,  Anduze,  Aug.  5,  1854. 

11  Correspondance  pastorale,  June  1846:  1.  Emilien  Frossard,  Tableau  pittoresque,  scientifique 
et  moral  de  Nimes  et  de  ses  environs  a vingt  lieues  a la  ronde  (Nimes:  Bianquis-Gignoux,  1835), 
89.  Abraham  Borrel,  “Organisation  ae  l’Eglise  de  Nimes,”  partially  reprinted  in  Pierre 
Petit,  Une  Metropole  protestante  en  languedoc,  Nimes  1802-184.8:  chronique  et  textes  (Nimes: 
Lacour/Eruditae  indagationes,  1989),  78. 
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It  is  not  certain,  however,  to  what  extent  this  condition  was  new.  Indica- 
tions of  a slide  in  Christian  practice  can  be  detected  as  early  as  the  mid- 
eighteenth century  under  the  dual  impact  of  devotional  stagnation  and 
Enlightenment  skepticism.  During  the  French  Revolution  all  of  French 
Christianity  suffered  a severe  blow  with  the  anticlerical  tenor  of  much  of 
revolutionary  politics,  culminating  in  the  Jacobin  campaign  to  dechristianize 
the  nation.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  divisive  aspect  of  the  Revolutionary  era, 
sparking  protests  and  outright  rebellions  in  which  women  often  played  a 
leading  role.  In  a phenomenon  recalling  the  importance  of  the  babushkas  in 
preserving  Christianity  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  women  were  essential  to 
maintaining  religious  continuity  as  the  institutional  structures  of  the  church 
crumbled.  In  some  places  deprived  of  a priest,  women  began  to  preach  and 
even  to  celebrate  the  sacraments  in  what  were  called  “white  masses.”  The 
actions  of  Protestant  women  at  this  time  are  less  well  known.  Already 
experienced  with  institutional  deprivation  and  religious  persecution,  French 
Protestantism  could  easily  retreat  into  the  culte  dotnestique  practiced  in  the 
foyers  of  the  home.  It  is  known  that  its  leaders,  imbued  with  the  rational 
religion  of  the  Enlightenment  and  deeply  committed  to  the  revolutionary 
project,  largely  surrendered  their  public  roles  as  pastors  and  elders  with  little 
complaint.  In  comparison  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Reformed  Church  in 
France  recovered  quite  slowly,  in  structure,  energy,  and  participation.  As  late 
as  1817,  an  American  visitor  to  Nunes  expressed  his  distress  at  the  small 
congregation,  “five  to  seven-eighths  of  which  were  women,”  present  at  the 
Christmas  service  he  attended  in  the  local  Reformed  Church.12 

A religious  renewal  that  began  within  French  Protestantism  in  the  mid- 
1820s,  helped  bring  some  men  back  to  church.  This  movement,  known  as  the 
Reveil,  was  part  of  the  much  broader  evangelical  awakening  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  But  while  men  and  women  alike  were 
affected  by  it,  its  impact  again  seems  to  have  been  disproportionately  female. 
Charles  Cook,  the  first  Methodist  to  venture  into  southern  France,  frequently 
noted  in  his  first  tour  of  the  region  in  1819,  the  role  local  women,  often  of 

12  Michel  Vovelle,  Piete  baroque  et  la  dechristianisation  en  Provence  au  XVIIIe  si'ecle  (Paris: 
Plon,  1973);  John  McManners,  Death  and  the  Enlightenment:  Changing  Attitudes  to  Death  in 
Eighteenth-century  France  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1985).  Olwen  Hufton,  “The 
Reconstruction  of  a Church  1796-1801,”  in  Gwynne  Lewis  and  Colin  Lucas,  eds.,  Beyond 
the  Terror:  Essays  in  French  Regional  and  Social  History , 1794-1815  (New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1983),  21-52;  Suzanne  Desan,  Reclaiming  the  Sacred:  Lay  Religion  and 
Popular  Politics  in  Revolutionary  France  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1990);  John  D. 
Woodbridge,  “The  Reformed  Pastors  of  Languedoc  Face  the  Movement  of  Dechristianiza- 
tion,  1793-1794,”  Probl'emes  d’histoire  du  cbristianisme  13  (1984):  77-89;  Rev.  William 
Berrian,  Travels  in  France  and  Italy  in  1817  and  1818  (New  York:  T.  and  J.  Swords,  1821), 
49-50. 
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quite  low  estate,  had  assumed  in  injecting  some  vitality  to  local  religious  life. 
The  predominately  feminine  character  of  the  private  prayer  groups,  Bible 
studies,  and  independent  chapels  that  marked  the  progress  of  the  Reveil  has 
already  been  mentioned.  When  Pastor  Ferdinand  Fontanes  of  Nimes  at- 
tended an  evangelical  meeting  somewhat  clandestinely  he  noted  that  of  the 
250  people  present,  only  a third  were  men.  Women  also  took  an  active  and 
prominent  role  in  the  voluntary  societies  and  charitable  projects  that  formed 
the  interface  between  the  awakening  and  society. 

In  fact,  in  some  ways  the  Reveil  could  assume  the  aspect  of  gender 
rebellion.  The  nineteenth  century  in  France  was  not  an  era  noted  for  its 
empowerment  of  women  in  public  life.  The  Napoleonic  Code,  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  French  domestic  law,  placed  them  under  the  authority  of 
the  male  head  of  household,  and  the  courts  regularly  affirmed  the  duty  of 
wives  and  daughters  to  obey  their  husbands  and  fathers.  The  exceptional  few 
could  find  a way  to  carve  out  for  themselves  a realm  of  action,  but  it  was  still 
rather  surprising  to  see  a woman  assume  a role  in  public  life.  Yet,  at 
St.-Andre-de-Valborgne  thirty  women  petitioned  the  government  on  their 
own  for  authorization  of  a Socie'te  religieuse  des  dames.  At  St.-Mamert,  Marie 
Coulorgues  wrote  under  her  own  name  in  behalf  of  a meeting  in  her  home, 
which  the  Commissar  of  Police  observed  was  composed  “in  general  of 
women,”  but  not  exclusively  so.  Not  only  did  women  take  an  active  part  in 
these  societies,  but  they  were  also  called  upon  to  ascribe  their  names  as 
individuals  on  a public  document,  often  without  their  fathers  or  husbands,  and 
many  went  on  record  as  taking  a leading  role  in  these  groups.14 

This  would  seem  a significant  point  to  keep  in  mind  if,  as  Joan  Wallach 
Scott  has  argued,  women’s  exclusion  from  civic  life  was  maintained  because 
they  were  not  regarded  fully  as  individuals.  When  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1789  adopted  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizens, 
it  established  as  the  principle  for  the  still-to-be-written  constitution  that  all 
individuals  enjoyed  inalienable  rights  to  “liberty,  property,  security  and 


13  Ferdinand  Fontanes,  “Reflexions  sur  la  culte  au  sein  des  eglises  reformees,”  L'Evangeliste 
1 (1  avril  1837):  53-4.  On  the  Reveil  in  the  French  Reformed  Church  see  Andre  Encreve, 
Les  Protestants  en  France  de  1 800  a nos jours:  Histoire  d'une  reintegration  (Paris:  Editions  Stock, 
1985),  41-174.  Very  little  has  been  written  on  the  topic  in  English.  A few  works  that  do  exist 
are  James  L.  Osen,  Prophet  and  Peacemaker:  The  Life  of  Adolphe  Monod  (Lanham,  MD: 
University  Press  of  America,  1984),  on  the  most  noted  French  evangelical  preacher  of  the 
Reveil,  and  James  C.  Deming,  Religion  and  Identity  in  Modem  France:  The  Modernization  of 
the  Protestant  Community  in  Languedoc,  1815-1848  (Lanham,  MD:  Unversity  Press  of 
America,  forthcoming). 

14  ADG  iM  607,  petition,  St-Mamert,  24  aout  1854;  Commisar  de  Police  to  Prefect, 
Sommieres,  23  septembre  1854;  petition,  Vallerugue,  15  aout  1853;  petition,  Anduze,  7 
novembre  1853;  petition,  St-Andre-de-Valborgne,  23  janvier  1854. 
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resistance  to  oppression.”  Scott  observes  that  the  linkage  of  individual  rights 
to  the  abstract  notion  of  “man”  rested  on  the  assumption  of  a common  set  of 
identifiable  characteristics  that  were  regarded  as  quintessentially  human.  “If 
humans  were  fundamentally  the  same,  they  could  be  figured  as  a single 
individual.”  But  the  postulate  of  human  sameness  also  implied  that  those  who 
did  not  posses  these  characteristics,  or  did  not  posses  them  in  sufficient 
quality,  were  not  entitled  to  these  rights.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Revolution,  women  seemed  to  be  included  within  the  definition  of  the 
abstract  human  individual.  Civil  majority  was  defined  identically  for  men  and 
women.  Women  could  give  legal  witness  to  public  documents  and  enter  into 
contractual  agreements  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Daughters  were  allowed  an 
equal  share  in  inheritable  property,  wives  and  husbands  were  equal  in  the 
exercise  of  parental  authority,  and  both  enjoyed  identical  rights  in  civil  status 
and  divorce.  This  civil  equality,  however,  was  never  extended  to  full  political 
equality.  Later,  as  the  Revolution  radicalized  the  civil  disorder,  the  excesses 
that  accompanied  it  were  connected  by  many  with  the  reduction  of  paternal 
authority  in  the  family  and  society.  With  the  restoration  of  order  under 
Napoleon’s  authoritarian  regime,  the  Civil  Code,  the  contours  of  which 
persisted  throughout  the  century,  was  rewritten  to  eliminate  the  civil  rights 
with  which  the  Revolution  had  initially  endowed  women.  Instead,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  state  of  subjects  for  whom  the  language  of  duty  and  not  of 
rights  was  operative.  In  other  words,  female  distinctiveness  was  seen  to  qualify 
a woman  for  the  affairs  of  the  home  and  to  disqualify  her  from  the  public 
rights  of  an  individual.1* 

Though  greatly  restricted  in  their  civic  capacities  after  1805,  French 
women  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  public  view.  In  general  there  were  two 
avenues  available  to  them.  One  was  to  expand  the  domestic  sphere  to 
incorporate  elements  of  the  public  world.  A second  was  to  exploit  their 
spiritual  power.  The  first  was  followed  in  the  areas  of  nursing,  education,  and 
poor  relief,  all  of  which  could  be  interpreted  as  elements  of  the  natural  female 
capacity  for  nurturing.  In  Catholicism,  these  functions  were  met  by  the 
activities  of  the  religious  orders,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  nuns.  Among  French  Protestants,  women  formed  a number  of 
charitable  and  educational  organizations  pursuing  a variety  of  activities.  As 
early  as  1822,  a group  of  prominent  women  in  Nrmes  opened  an  orphanage 
for  Protestant  girls.  A nursery  school  for  the  children  of  working-class 

'5  Joan  Wallach  Scott,  Only  Paradoxes  to  Offer:  French  Feminists  and  the  Rights  of  Man 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  ^96),  6—1 1 ; Elisabeth  G.  Sledziewiski,  “The 
French  Revolution  as  the  Turning  Point,”  in  Fraisse  and  Perrot,  eds.,  Emerging  Feminism, 
33-47- 
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mothers  began  operation  soon  after,  while  at  Lyons,  a refuge  for  poor  girls 
and  a home  for  elderly  invalids  were  both  founded  by  Reformed  women.'6 

Involvement  in  these  activities  not  only  served  a useful  purpose  in  society, 
but  also  accorded  women  a degree  of  public  power.  This  was  evident  in  the 
legacy  of  Pauline  Vincent,  the  mother  of  the  highly  respected  pastor,  Samuel 
Vincent.  On  her  death  in  1853,  she  left  a gift  to  the  Consistory  of  Nimes  for 
6,000  francs.  She  stipulated,  however,  that  the  money  be  used  to  create  an 
endowment  that  would  provide  funds  to  buy  needy  girls  proper  clothing  for 
their  first  communion.  The  Church  of  Nimes  used  to  provide  this  service,  but 
had  suspended  it  in  1847,  because  they  felt  it  was  unnecessary,  and  was  being 
used  to  buy  clothes  fancier  than  was  appropriate  for  the  girls’  social  station. 
Mme.  Vincent’s  charitable  bequest,  combined  with  her  personal  prestige, 
therefore  forced  the  Consistory  to  engage  in  a work  it  had  earlier  rejected. 
Similarly,  a few  years  earlier  a Society  of  Women  in  the  same  city  conducted  a 
charity  auction  that  raised  4,490  francs.  They  gave  some  of  the  money  to  the 
charities  of  the  local  consistory,  and  a few  private  charitable  societies,  but  they 
kept  2,000  francs  to  distribute  to  the  needy  on  their  own,  thereby  allowing 
them  to  act  as  patrons  to  the  poor  in  their  own  right.  This  was  done  in  a 
society  in  which  a woman  could  not  buy  and  sell  property  in  her  own  name, 
and  a working  woman  did  not  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  her  own  wages. 17 

Female  religious  power  derived  from  the  fact  that  post-Revolutionary 
society  persisted  in  earlier  judgments  that  women  were  inherently  more 
emotional  than  men  and  therefore  were  more  nurturing  and  less  rational. 
Related  to  this  was  the  determination  that  women  had  a greater  capacity  for 
the  spiritual.  Female  spiritual  fervency  was  so  frequently  noted  by  commenta- 
tors from  the  Middle  Ages  on,  that  it  became  axiomatic  that  women  were 
more  pious  than  men.  This  did  not,  however,  qualify  them  for  the  more 
intellectual  religious  pursuits  of  theology  and  church  administration  which 
remained  male  domains.  Under  the  impact  of  Enlightenment  rationalism, 
religious  faith  was  increasingly  defined  as  a product  of  the  affective  and 
irrational,  both  qualities  more  readily  identified  with  women  and  the  private 
sphere.'8  The  logic  of  toleration  further  reinforced  the  identification  of 
religion  with  the  domestic  world.  In  a society  in  which  a variety  of  religious 

16  Frank  Puaux,  ed.,  Les  Oeuvres  du  protestantistne  franqais  an  XIX’  si'ecle  (Paris:  Comite 
Protestant  Frangais,  1893),  232-3,  272-4. 

17  ADG  42  J 49,  Minutes  of  the  Consistory  of  Nimes,  10  Sept.  1852 ; Archives  Evangeliques 
1842  (21-22):  15-6. 

,H  Margaret  R.  Somerville,  Sex  and  Subjection:  Attitudes  to  Women  in  Early-Modern  Society 
(New  York:  Arnold,  1995),  42-51.  Christine  Gudorf,  “Renewal  or  Repatriarchalization? 
Responses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  Feminization  of  Religion,”  Horizons  10 
(i983):  23i_4i- 
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beliefs  could  be  practiced  freely,  the  interjection  of  the  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  into  public  affairs  came  to  be  viewed  as  improper.  The  hostility 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  towards  republicanism  and 
democracy  further  accentuated  this  tendency  so  that  it  became  axiomatic  in 
republican  circles  that  religion  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  public  life.  As 
a result,  religion  tended  to  be  viewed  as  feminine  in  nature,  form,  and  place. 

The  religion  of  the  Reveil  accorded  with  assumptions  about  both  the 
affective  and  private  nature  of  Christian  belief  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Reformed  faith  had  always  emphasized  individual  responsibility  before  God. 
The  evangelical  awakening  took  this  a step  further  in  de-emphasizing  doc- 
trine in  favor  of  the  relational  aspect  of  faith.  Beyond  a few  core  beliefs, 
doctrinal  formulations  paled  in  importance  with  the  necessity  of  a personal, 
heartfelt  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  was  appropriated  in  both  heart 
and  mind.  In  fact,  it  was  often  assumed  that  conversion  of  the  heart  was  prior 
to  that  of  the  mind.  While  this  conversion  was  essentially  spiritual  its  reality 
was  expected  to  be  evident  in  behavior.  As  one  evangelical  writer  stated, 
“Much  faith,  much  devotion.  Little  faith,  little  devotion.”  This  emphasis  on 
personal  conversion  and  a life  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ  thereby  came  to  raise  a 
public  distinction  within  the  French  Reformed  community  between  the 
spiritually  awakened  and  those  still  asleep.  In  fact,  evangelicals  tried  to  break 
the  link  between  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  community  by  making 
spiritual  conversion  normative  for  full  participation  in  church  life.  Even  those 
who  were  not  directly  effected  by  the  Reveil  felt  its  impact  in  this  regard.  As 
an  elder  who  generally  opposed  evangelical  initiatives  admitted,  the  renewal 
led  him  “to  give  greater  account  of  my  beliefs,  in  my  affections  and  ideas,  than 
I had  until  then  judged  necessary.”1?1  Thus,  the  awakening  in  French  Protes- 
tantism tended  to  sentimentalize  and  privatize  religious  belief. 

The  Reveil,  however,  could  also  open  a path  to  greater  public  activism  than 
social  conventions  allowed.  The  renewal  recast  hierarchies  from  those  based 
on  class  and  gender  to  that  of  spiritual  commitment.  In  this  respect  it  was 
remarkably  egalitarian,  for  while  women  were  defined  in  civil  society  accord- 
ing to  perceptions  of  physiological  and  psychological  difference,  all  were 
equal  before  God.  In  fact,  culture-based  judgments  even  allowed  women  to 
claim  an  advantage  in  things  of  the  Spirit.  In  its  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
individual  in  conversion  and  sanctification,  the  Reveil  gave  women  a path  by 


*9  Timoleon  Beezies,  Sermon  sur  ces  paroles,  Et  Jesus  leurs  dit:  Je  suis  le  pain  de  vie  (Nimes: 
Triquet  pere  et  fils,  n.d.),  5.  Encreve,  Protestants  en  France,  59-66;  Denting,  Religion  and 
Identity,  96-100.  ADG  Chartrier  de  Clausonne,  90,  Gustave  de  Clausonne  to  Emilien 
Frossard,  Nimes,  7 June  1842. 
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which  they  could  exercise  their  own  will  and  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
actions,  thereby  claiming  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  an  individual. 

Marguerite-Coraly  Hinsch-Armengaud  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  this 
regard.  The  daughter  of  a wine  merchant  at  Sete,  as  a young  adult  she 
experienced  “the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  life  of  Christ,  the  plenitude 
of  God.”20  At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  she  took  it  upon  herself  to  work  for  the 
salvation  of  others.  This  began  with  her  own  family  in  which  she  assumed  the 
role  once  filled  by  her  father,  who  had  died  when  she  was  nine,  by  organizing 
morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  taking  responsibility  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  her  older  sister.  Extending  her  attention  from  the 
home  to  the  small  local  Reformed  community,  she  complained  that  at  the 
time,  “death  the  most  complete  reigned  in  the  Church  of  Sete.”  Though  her 
opinion  was  not  entirely  appreciated  by  her  brother-in-law,  who  was  one  of 
the  church’s  two  pastors,  she  helped  establish  a Sunday  school  for  the  children 
and  evening  religious  schools  for  the  adults. 

At  this  point  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Abraham  Lissingol,  pastor  at 
Montpellier,  who  supplied  her  with  Bibles  and  tracts.  She  broke  with  Lissin- 
gol, however,  finding  Methodist  teachings  on  sanctification  more  satisfactory 
than  his  insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  She  later  broke  with  the 
Methodists  as  well,  being  put  off  by  what  she  perceived  as  their  excessive 
sectarianism.  At  the  same  time,  Mme.  Hinsch’s  criticism  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  religious  complacency  of  many  Protestants,  combined  with 
her  contact  with  evangelicals  and  dissidents,  earned  her  the  animosity  of  many 
in  the  Reformed  community  including  her  mother  who  told  neighbors  she 
was  an  ingrate  and  a fool. 

Over  the  next  thirty  years  she  wandered  the  countryside  preaching,  spark- 
ing a number  of  small  revivals  and  gathering  a collection  of  followers  from  the 
Herault  to  the  Tarn.  By  her  constant  traveling  and  extensive  correspondence, 
often  mimicking  the  epistolatory  forms  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  she  wove  these 
scattered  followers  into  an  integrated  and  disciplined  church.  She  also  mar- 
ried Jean-Etienne  Armengaud,  a young  colporteur  and  evangelist  fourteen 
years  her  junior.  Though  now  Mme.  Hinsch-Armengaud,  she  remained  the 
guiding  spirit  and  director  of  the  movement  which  she  expanded  to  include  a 
spa  at  Sete,  for  poor  Protestants  needing  therapeutic  salt  baths,  and  a refuge  at 
Nimes  for  “fallen  women  and  orphans.”  Eventually,  her  nephew  Edmund 
Krueger,  whom  she  had  earlier  helped  raise,  also  joined  the  society.  It  was  he 
who  represented  Mme.  Hinsch-Armengaud  before  the  civil  authorities,  when 

20  Margueritte-Corlay  Hinsch-Armengaud,  Recueil  des  Lettres  pastorales  de  Mme  Armen- 
gaud, nee  Hinscb,  precede  d'une  notice  biograph ic/ue,  2nd  ed.,  (Nimes:  n.p.,  1878),  12. 
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the  home  in  Nimes  was  charged  with  taking  in  a minor  against  the  will  of  her 
father,  though  their  correspondence  shows  that  each  recognized  she  was  the 
true  leader  of  the  movement.  The  home  survived  the  inquiry  and  continued  to 
operate  through  World  War  II,  as  did  a small  independent  Hinschite 
church.21 

By  nearly  every  measure,  Mme.  Hinsch-Armengaud  was  exceptional,  but 
her  story  demonstrates  how  religion  could  create  social  space  for  the  expan- 
sion of  women’s  roles.  More  typical  were  the  large  number  of  women  who 
participated  in  the  voluntary  religious  associations  that  grew  out  of  the  Reveil. 
These  differed  in  focus  from  the  charitable  organizations  and  independent 
prayer  meetings  which  could  be  seen  as  extensions  of  the  domestic  sphere  in 
its  nurturing  and  affective  sensibilities.  Organizations  like  the  Bible  Society  of 
France  and  the  Society  for  Foreign  Evangelical  Missions  were  religious  in 
object,  but  their  focus  was  public  activism.  At  first,  these  associations  perpetu- 
ated the  gender  exclusivism  characteristic  of  French  society.  In  1823,  how- 
ever, a women’s  auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society  was  created  at  Paris  with  the 
support  of  the  main  society.  A few  years  later,  several  socially  prominent 
women  in  Paris  established  on  their  own  initiative  an  auxiliary  society  to  the 
Society  for  Foreign  Evangelical  Missions.  The  Parisian  associations  then 
became  the  catalyst  for  the  creation  of  sister  societies  in  the  provinces.  A 
woman’s  missionary  society  formed  spontaneously  in  St.-Hippolyte-du-Fort 
in  the  Gard,  and  operated  “for  ten  months,  unperceived,  in  the  breast  of  the 
church,”  before  one  of  the  organizers  wrote  the  Parisian  society  telling  of 
their  work.  By  1830,  more  than  thirty  such  women’s  societies  were  active  for 
the  Society  for  Missions  alone.  Others  worked  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society 
and  the  Tract  Society. 

Usually,  the  women’s  associations  operated  as  auxiliaries  to  the  main 
society,  but  in  most  cases  they  had  their  own  leadership  and  enjoyed  a fair 
amount  of  autonomy  in  running  their  own  affairs.  Frequently,  the  actual 
structure  of  the  organization  departed  intentionally  from  the  male-dominated 
model.  The  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society  of  Paris,  for  example, 
seemed  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  diminish  a hierarchical  structure.  Instead  of 
having  a president,  the  directing  committee  was  chaired  by  four  elected 
secretaries  who  rotated  quarterly.  To  encourage  broad  participation  from  all 
classes,  contributions  were  kept  anonymous,  with  only  the  amount  from  each 
collectrice  recorded  in  the  annual  report.  This  associational  aspect  of  the  work 

11  ADG  iM  609,  Prefet  au  Commissaire  centrale  de  Police,  Nimes,  29  decembre  1857; 
AN  BB3°  436,  Procureur-Generaux  au  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Nimes.  See  also  Jean-Claude 
Gaussent,  Les  Protestants  et  L'Eglise  reformee  de  S'ete  (Nimes:  Lacour,  1993),  163-79. 
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seems  to  have  been  quite  central  to  the  women’s  societies.  The  Branch 
Society  of  Women  to  the  Bible  Society  of  Montpellier  stated  this  explicitly 
when  asked  why  it  made  a difference  whether  one  contributed  to  the  women’s 
association  or  the  main  society.  Their  answer  was  that  their  purpose  was  not 
just  to  increase  contributors  but  also  to  enjoy  “the  gentle  effects  of  the  bonds 
of  charity  that  unite  all  members  of  a Christian  society.  . . . One  of  the 
happiest  results  of  the  biblical  work  is  the  rapprochement,  the  intimacy,  it 
establishes  between  the  different  classes  of  the  Society.”  Together  these 
societies  formed  a complex  network  that  spanned  the  Protestant  community 
in  France  horizontally  and  vertically.  Sometimes,  as  Jean-Frangois  Zorn 
remarks  of  the  Society  for  Missions,  they  were  actually  better  organized  and 
more  efficient  than  the  parent  association.22 

Male  leaders  of  the  evangelical  movement  in  France  did  not  necessarily 
condone  the  mutations  in  gender  roles  that  seemed  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  Reveil.  Most  tended  to  be  quite  conventional  in  their  views  on  social 
relations.  Thus,  though  female  auxiliary  societies  were  tolerated,  or  even,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Bible  Society,  encouraged,  when  it  came  to  delivering  a 
report  at  the  annual  public  meetings  it  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  who  actually  read  it.  This  practice  continued  well  into  the  second- 
half  of  the  century.  Reflecting  this  attitude,  Pastor  Frossard,  a leading 
evangelical  in  Nimes,  advised  young  women  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
world’s  affairs.  They  should  do  so  “less  out  of  formality  or  legal  duty  than  out 
of  a deep  and  definitive  distaste  for  things  of  the  world,”  but  the  result  was  still 
to  exclude  women  from  public  life.  Conversely,  though  young  men  should 
also  shun  worldly  pleasures,  he  urged  them  to  develop  their  understanding  of 
the  world  for  “God  has  delivered  all  the  treasures  of  his  creation  and  all  the 
mysteries  of  his  moral  works  for  your  study.”  He  also  said  a young  woman’s 
choice  of  a marriage  partner  “could  be  called  the  supreme  event  of  her  life,” 
and  advised  her  against  making  her  a decision  on  the  basis  of  romance,  while 
emphasizing  her  duty  not  to  forget  “for  a single  instant  the  legitimate 
importance  that  must  be  given  to  rank,  social  position  and  even  fortune.”  For 


22  Mme.  Planchon  (nee  Lasalle)  to  the  Comite  de  la  Societe  des  Missions  evangeliques  a 
Paris,  St-Hippolyte,  io  March  1 829,  in  Jean  Bianquis,  Les  Origines  de  la  Societe  des  Missions 
Evangeliques  de  Paris  1822-1830,  vol.  Ill  (Paris:  Societe  des  Missions  Evangeliques,  1935), 
142.  On  the  Comites  des  dames  of  the  Societe  des  Missions  see  Ibid.,  54-154.  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  Libraries,  Archives  and  Special  Collections,  Sprague  Collection, 
Series  I,  vol.  724,  “Rapport  annual  de  la  Societe  biblique  de  Paris  (Paris,  1824),  85-105; 
Ibid.,  vol.  726,  Societe'  biblique  de  Montpellier.  Premir  rapport  de  la  Societe  branche  de  Femmes 
(Montepeliier:  Chez  Mme.  Picot,  1827),  12-3.  Jean-Frangois  Zorn,  Le  Grand  siecle  d'une 
Mission  Protestante:  La  Mission  de  Paris  de  1822  a 1914  (Paris:  Karthala-Les  Bergers  et  Les 
Mages,  1993),  644-5. 
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young  men,  Frossard  meanwhile  gave  directions  on  choosing  friends,  but 
nothing  about  a wife.  His  colleague,  Jean-Paul  Gardes,  also  emphasized 
women’s  duties  and  attacked  those  who  said  “they  want  to  emancipate 
women,  that  is  to  say,  to  emancipate  her  from  her  duties.  They  speak  to  her  of 
liberty,  but  this  is  the  liberty  to  do  what  is  wrong.”  In  a similar  vein,  Frossard 
complained,  “Who  would  have  imagined  that  anything  else  was  necessary  for 
a husband  than  to  be  honest  and  good,  sober  and  blameless?  No,  now 
Monsieur  must  also  understand  Madame! ”23 

Though  largely  upholding  conventional  forms  of  gender  relations,  the 
primacy  placed  on  the  individual’s  relation  to  God  spiritualized  the  basis  on 
which  these  interactions  took  place.  This  could  have  the  effect  of  further 
internalizing  social  norms,  or  conversely  it  could  clear  the  way  for  transcend- 
ing these  norms.  The  Reveil  emphasized  the  individual’s  direct  experience  of 
the  divine  and  made  it  central  to  their  existence.  It  could  override  all  human 
constraints  and  dictates.  Thus  women  were  encouraged  not  to  mix  themselves 
in  worldly  matters,  but  propriety  and  duty  were  subordinated  to  moral 
distaste  as  the  reason  for  this  withdrawal.  Rejecting  the  world  on  moral 
grounds,  however,  could  feed  into  a call  to  minister  to  the  world’s  need,  to 
transform  it.  Frossard  told  women  to  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
home,  but  then  seemed  to  expand  the  domestic  sphere  outward,  calling  on 
them  to  care  for  the  unfortunate,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  educate  the  children. 
In  the  end,  he  charged  women  to  commit  themselves  “fully  to  a future  of 
activity  and  the  true  joys  promised  to  the  disciples  by  Him  who  traveled  day 
by  day,  and  whose  food  and  drink  was  doing  the  will  of  his  Father.”  In  the 
same  way  a young  woman  was  to  put  aside  romantic  fantasies  and  remember 
social  status  when  approaching  marriage.  Yet,  these  considerations  shrank 
before  her  duty  to  seek  a husband  whose  “conduct  is  habitually  directed  by  the 
fear  of  God.”  This  could  allow  a woman  greater  room  to  choose  her  spouse 
than  otherwise  may  have  been  the  case,  or,  like  Mme.  Hinsch,  to  delay 
marriage  for  some  time  and  then,  though  part  of  a prominent  merchant 
family,  to  marry  a simple  but  pious  peddler  of  religious  books.  Pastor  Gardes 
complained  about  the  false  liberty  being  advocated  for  women  and  gave  an 
accounting  of  proper  models  of  female  behavior  taken  from  the  Bible.  His  list 
of  exemplary  women,  however,  included  Miriam  who  sang  and  danced  before 
the  tribes  of  Israel  after  their  escape  from  Egypt,  Deborah  who  was  a judge  of 

u Emilien  Frossard,  La  Vie  Reelle,  ou  Application  du  principe  chretien  a quelques-unes  des 
positions  ou  I'homme  petit  se  trouver  selon  son  age  et  sa  profession  (Paris:  Chez  Delay,  Libraire, 
1843),  “Ie  Maitre,”  33,  41;  Ibid.,  “La  Jeune  Fille  Chretienne,”  19,  27;  Ibid.,  “Le  Jeune 
homme  chretien,”  66,  72-3.  “La  Femme  et  l’enfant  selon  la  Bible,”  Archives  Evangeliques 
1842  (37-8):  8-9.  “Une  page  de  morale  sociale,”  Archives  Evangeliques,  1842  (11-2),  8. 
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Israel  and  rallied  the  nation  against  the  Canaanites,  and  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  other  women  who  were  the  first  to  announce  the  gospel  of  Jesus’ 
resurrection.  With  models  such  as  these,  it  is  understandable  how  one  might 
get  the  message  confused,  and,  like  Hinsch-Armengaud,  spend  thirty  years 
wandering  the  countryside  preaching  and  end  up  founding  a religious  sect  of 
one’s  own.  Evangelical  leaders  clearly  were  not  comfortable  with  what  Mme. 
Hinsch-Armengaud  and  many  other  women  were  about,  but  spiritual  egalitari- 
anism made  it  difficult  to  insist  on  the  social  conventions  they  seemed  to 
espouse. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  later  in  the  century  many  of  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  to  expand  women’s  rights  in  France  came  out  of  the 
religious  and  charitable  societies.  Protestant  women  in  particular  were  promi- 
nent. Individual’s  like  Sarah  Monod  and  Julie  Puaux  Siegfried,  daughters  of 
Reformed  pastors,  gained  their  initial  public  experience  in  reform  and  reli- 
gious societies  and  went  on  to  lead  the  Conseil  national  des  femmes  franqaises,  the 
largest  feminist  organization  in  France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.2"*  Catholic 
women  were  more  conservative  in  their  sentiments,  but  through  the  heavy 
involvement  of  nuns  in  nursing,  girls  education,  and  poor  relief,  left  a clear 
imprint  on  France’s  social  services.  When  church  and  state  were  formally 
separated  in  1905,  even  Catholic  women  showed  little  reluctance  in  leaving 
their  homes  to  enter  the  public  arena  of  political  protest.  Progress,  however, 
was  frustratingly  slow.  It  was  only  when  a shortage  of  pastors  during  World 
War  I forced  some  ministers’  wives  to  assume  many  of  their  husband’s 
functions  that  Protestant  women  began  to  move  into  positions  of  church 
leadership.  In  secular  society,  the  very  religiosity  of  women  worked  against 
expansion  of  their  rights,  as  republicans  feared  women  lacked  the  indepen- 
dence to  resist  the  anti-republican  sentiments  of  their  confessors,  and,  if  given 
the  right  to  vote,  would  no  doubt  overturn  the  Republic.  Consequently,  it  was 
not  until  1907  that  a married  woman  gained  the  right  to  dispose  of  her  own 
wages,  and  the  right  to  vote  did  not  come  until  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Thus,  the  religious  activism  of  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  may 
not  have  ended  up  cracking  the  foundations  of  patriarchy  in  France,  but  it  did 
rattle  its  structures. 


24 Jean  Bauberot,  “The  Protestant  Woman,”  in  eds.,  Fraisse  and  Perrots,  Emerging 
Feminism,  212.  Steven  C.  Hause  with  Anne  R.  Kenney,  Women 's  Suffrage  and  Social  Politics  in 
the  Third  French  Republic  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1984),  54-61;  also  the 
discussion  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  attitudes  towards  women’s  rights,  255-61. 
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I was  closely  linked  with  the  Czech  theologian  and  ecumenical  leader  Josef 
L.  Hromadka  (1889-1969)  even  before  I was  conscious  of  it.  I happened  to 
be  the  last  child  whom  he  baptized  as  a pastor  in  his  village  parish  before  he 
started  his  academic  career  at  the  Jan  Hus  Faculty  in  Prague  in  1922.  As  I 
grew  up,  I was  surrounded  by  grateful  family  memories  of  his  pastoral  service. 
Later,  his  articles  and  books  introduced  me  to  theology.  Nonetheless,  I was 
never  directly  his  student  because  the  years  of  my  studies  coincided  with  his 
teaching  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1939-1947). 

After  Hromadka’s  return  to  Czechoslovakia,  we  developed  a close  relation- 
ship. He  was  my  Doktorvater  and  presided  over  my  habilitation.  Later,  I 
became  his  colleague  in  teaching  theology  at  the  Comenius  Faculty  in  Prague 
and  also  his  successor  in  his  numerous  ecumenical  functions.  On  a more 
personal  note,  Hromadka  conducted  my  marriage  ceremony  and  baptized  my 
children.  Thus,  both  personally  and  theologically  I owe  very  much  to  Josef  L. 
Hromodka. 

What  theological  accents  and  perspectives  of  Hromodka’s  became  particu- 
larly illuminating  for  me?  The  Czech  title  of  his  “little  dogmatics”  indicates 
well  the  direction  of  his  main  concern:  The  Gospel  on  the  Way  to  Human  Beings. 
Two  emphases  of  Hromodka’s  are  of  particular  importance:  first,  the  relation 
of  the  theologian  to  the  gospel;  second,  God’s  involvement  in  history  “on  the 
way”  to  the  Kingdom. 

I.  A Theologian  of  the  Gospel 

Hromadka  was  a theologian  of  the  gospel.  The  “good  news”  of  God’s 
salvation  in  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  theology.  Such  an  emphasis 
may  appear  today  as  a banal  commonplace  for  an  “evangelical  Christian.”  But 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  Hromodka  was  educated  in  the  liberal  tradition 
of  European  Cultural  Protestantism  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  He  studied  in  Vienna,  Basel,  and  Heidelberg.  The  star  of  the 
Heidelberg  philosophical  faculty,  Ernst  Troeltsch  (1865-1923),  became  a 
decisive  influence  on  Hromodka.  In  that  tradition,  the  theological  scene  was 
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dominated  by  themes  other  than  those  prominent  in  the  apostolic  message. 
What  religious  ideas  correspond  best  to  the  challenges  and  needs  of  our 
modern  era?  Is  there  a religious  a priori  that  could  survive  and  shape  our 
secularized  culture?  And  what  about  the  social  productivity  of  religion? 
Around  such  issues  as  these,  the  young  Hromodka  circled  with  his  questions 
and  tentative  answers.  In  this  way,  Hromadka  began  as  a promising  liberal 
theologian,  even  after  a year  of  studies  in  Aberdeen,  under  the  strong 
influence  of  David  S.  Cairns  (1862-1946),  brought  a certain  shift  in  his 
perspectives.  Hromodka  was  impressed  by  the  biblical  piety  and  missionary 
zeal  of  Cairns  and  the  Scottish  church. 

The  real  crisis  for  the  young  theologian  came  through  his  personal 
experience  of  World  War  I and  the  collapse  of  liberal  culture  in  postwar 
Europe.  This  led  him  to  question  the  idealistic  presuppositions  of  Cultural 
Protestantism,  particularly  its  inability  to  grasp  the  tragic  dimensions  of 
human  sin  which  thereby  rendered  its  anthropology  so  implausible.  The 
biblical  faith,  with  its  critical  evaluation  of  human  potential  and  with  its  vision 
of  salvation  founded  not  in  human  religious  ideas  but  in  the  reality  of  the 
sovereign  and  transcendent  Lord,  seemed  to  offer  more  realistic  and 
liberating  possibilities  for  coping  with  the  crisis  in  both  church  and  society. 
Likewise,  facing  the  social  upheavals  of  the  time,  Hromadka  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  traditional  capitalist  system  could  really  solve  the  grave  issues  of 
social  justice.  In  this  connection,  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  emerged  for 
him  as  a decisive  and  basically  hopeful  event,  a key  point  for  his  political  and 
ecumenical  orientation. 

Thus,  the  search  for  alternatives,  both  theologically  and  socially,  chal- 
lenged the  young  theologian.  Theologically,  it  led  Hromadka  to  the  biblical 
prophets  and  apostles.  He  struggled  for  a deeper  theological  orientation 
within  his  own  Evangelical  Church,  rediscovering  the  “classical  line  of 
Christian  thought”— Athanasius,  Augustine,  Anselm,  the  Reformers  — and, 
among  his  contemporaries,  Karl  Barth  (1886-1968),  Emil  Brunner  (1889- 
1966),  as  well  as  religious  socialists  like  Leonhard  Ragaz  (1868-1945). 
Socially,  Hromodka  moved  to  the  left  wing  of  the  political  spectrum. 

Without  hesitation,  Hromodka  joined  the  struggle  against  the  emerging 
danger  of  German  Nazism.  As  a result  of  this  involvement,  his  name  appeared 
high  on  the  list  of  the  Gestapo.  After  the  collapse  of  Czechoslovak  democracy 
in  1938  as  a result  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  Hromodka  had  to  leave  his 
country  and  find  refuge  in  the  United  States  as  a professor  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  President  of  the  Seminary,  John  A.  Mackay,  invited  Hromadka, 
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together  with  his  family,  to  come  to  Princeton  as  a guest  professor  in  the 
Stuart  Chair  of  Apologetics  and  Christian  Ethics.  Mackay  became  a close 
friend  of  Hromadka.  He  exercised  a strong  influence  on  his  Czech  professor 
by  his  creative  thinking  firmly  rooted  in  the  tradition  of  Scottish  Presbyterian- 
ism but  enriched  by  his  deep  knowledge  of  Spanish  culture  and  his  Latin 
American  missionary  experience.  Mackay  encouraged  Hromadka  to  intro- 
duce American  students  to  the  new  developments  in  European  theology, 
especially  as  represented  by  the  “dialectical  theology”  of  Barth  and  Brunner, 
as  well  as  by  religious  socialists  like  Ragaz  and  Hermann  Kutter  (1863-1931). 
Every  year  in  his  Princeton  era,  Hromadka  lectured  on  these  movements  and 
other  “thinkers  of  crisis”  such  as  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  and  Overbeck. 
Parallel  to  these  lectures,  he  offered  regular  courses  on  Christian  ethics  with 
special  emphasis  on  church-state  relations,  as  well  as  on  Christian  dogmatics  — 
especially  Christology. 

Milan  Opocensky  summarizes  the  testimonies  of  Hromodka’s  Princeton 
students  as  follows: 

Hromodka  lectured  with  great  enthusiasm,  often  not  completing  the  course 
programme.  What  he  wanted  was  for  the  students  to  grasp  the  basic 
problems.  On  one  occasion  during  a lecture  on  the  theology  of  crisis,  he 
mentioned  an  episode  from  a visit  to  a conservative  American  seminary. 
When  asked  what  Barth  would  have  chosen  if  given  a choice  between 
fundamentalism  and  modernism,  Hromadka  replied:  “He  would  blow  them 
both  up!”  At  the  same  time,  Hromodka  showed  great  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion for  an  earlier  conservatism,  part  of  the  tradition  of  Princeton  Seminary 
(e.g.,  B.  B.  Warfield).  . . . He  was  a true  pastor  to  the  students  when  they 
turned  to  him  with  their  personal  problems,  and  sometimes  officiated  at 
their  weddings.  One  of  them,  Professor  J.  F.  Jansen  (Austin,  Texas),  wrote, 
that  “he  showed  me  what  theology  is  and  I owe  more  to  him  than  I can  ever 
express.” 

I agree  with  these  testimonies,  but  there  are  not  many  direct  witnesses  of 
Hromodka’s  classrooms  still  alive.  Over  the  years,  whenever  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  his  students  in  my  ecumenical  work,  I have  been 
impressed  by  their  warm  judgment  about  their  teacher.  Even  after  decades, 
and  after  Hromadka  became  for  many  of  them  highly  controversial  because  of 
his  political  positions,  their  loyalty  to  his  person  and  their  deep  gratitude  for 
his  theological  guidance  always  remained. 

As  for  Hromodka,  his  grateful  memories  of  the  whole  atmosphere  at 
Princeton  remained  for  him  a precious  gift  all  of  his  life.  It  was  not  easy  for 
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him  (and  certainly  not  for  his  family)  when  after  World  War  II  he  had  to 
decide  whether  to  stay  in  the  United  States  or  to  return  to  Czechoslovakia.  He 
briefly  visited  his  homeland  in  1945  and  1946.  He  was  aware  of  the  dangers 
that  might  arise  in  the  future  with  respect  to  a possible  communist  takeover. 
Nevertheless,  he  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1947;  six  months  later,  the 
communists  took  control. 

Hromodka  soon  became  a key  figure  in  attempts  to  find  a positive  theologi- 
cal orientation  in  the  new  socialist,  later,  communist  society.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  very  active  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  As  one  of  the  “founding 
fathers”  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC),  he  was  highly  respected 
but  also  highly  controversial  in  his  attempt  to  defend  the  radical  socialist 
changes  in  eastern  Europe,  later  in  China,  and  in  other  countries.  For  many, 
the  unforgettable  event  was  his  controversy  with  John  Foster  Dulles  (1888- 
1959)  at  the  1948  Amsterdam  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  shortly  after  the 
communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia.  Hromadka  also  played  a leading  role  in 
the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches.  He  was  grateful  for  the  excep- 
tional support  of  the  Reformed  family  for  its  minority  member  churches  in 
eastern  Europe. 

What  was  the  theological  perspective  behind  Hromodka’s  activities?  Here, 
the  motif  of  the  gospel  is  evident  in  two  of  its  emphases.  First,  the  good  news 
of  Christ  involves  the  proclamation  of  God’s  sovereignty  over  all  historical 
situations  and  social  systems.  This  became  concretely  relevant  for  Hromadka 
in  his  enounter  with  the  communist  system.  With  its  atheistic  and  totalitarian 
ideology  and  practice,  this  system  changed  the  cultural  climate  for  the 
churches.  This  was  painful  enough,  and  Hromadka  was  aware  of  the  threats 
and  discriminations  involved  in  such  a radical  change.  He  spoke  about  “the 
end  of  the  Constantinian  era.”  Yet,  precisely  in  this  situation,  he  discovered 
the  challenge  and  the  comfort  of  the  “good  news”:  the  church  of  Christ  is 
never  totally  dependent  on  the  cultural  or  social  conditions  given  in  her 
concrete  situation.  She  lives  primarily  and  ultimately  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
not  by  the  grace  of  the  secular  “principalities  and  powers.”  Thus,  her  first  care 
is  to  live  out  and  to  manifest  her  spiritual  freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  another  aspect  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  remembered.  The 
gospel  is  the  “good  news.”  It  is  fundamentally  a positive  message,  an  offer, 
and  an  invitation.  This  is  valid  for  her  service,  even  in  an  inimical  environ- 
ment. If  the  freedom  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  oriented  towards  the  gospel  as 
the  “good  news,”  then  her  strategy  cannot  consist  primarily  in  attempts  to 
build  up  defensive  stockades  to  protect  inherited  privileges;  rather,  her 
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strategy  must  consist  in  patient  endeavoring  to  go  out  and  to  proclaim  the 
“good  news”  even  to  those  who  reject  it. 

The  title  of  one  of  the  books  with  which  Hromodka  encouraged  and 
influenced  the  Christian-Marxist  dialogue  indicates  the  direction:  The  Gospel 
for  Atheists.'  Hromodka  also  struggled  for  this  vision  within  the  ecumenical 
movement.  No  anticommunist  crusades  but  the  patient  and  uncompromising 
witness  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  hope  for  all  — this  is  the 
strategic  message  and  legitimate  mission  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

II.  On  the  Way 

The  dominating  emphasis  on  the  gospel  is  connected  with  another 
constitutive  element  of  Hromadka’s  theology.  We  recall  once  more  his  “little 
dogmatics.”  Its  title  speaks  of  the  gospel  “on  the  way.”  The  motif  of  “the 
way,”  of  the  “pilgrimage”  is  essential  for  Hromodka.  The  biblical  good  news 
is  not  a static,  abstract,  timeless  doctrine.  It  is  a dynamic  message  of  God’s 
involvement  in  human  history.  This  is  the  central  theme  of  biblical  revelation: 
The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  leads  the  chosen  people  in  history. 
The  very  revelation  of  the  name  of  God  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Exodus 
event,  the  liberation  story,  as  a paradigm  of  salvation.  The  New  Testament 
witnesses  to  the  eschatological  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  “fullness  of 
time,”  of  God’s  incarnation  or  “intemporalization”  in  history. 

This  understanding  of  the  gospel  leads  Hromadka  to  pay  concentrated 
attention  to  history.  The  little  sentence  exhorting  to  “take  history  seriously” 
is  known  as  his  ceterum  autem.  Such  an  emphasis  was  by  no  means 
predominant  in  the  European  theology  of  his  time.  In  his  young  days,  the 
concentration  on  timeless  ideas  and/or  the  inwardness  of  piety  prevailed  in 
theology.  Later,  after  his  return  from  Princeton,  the  dominating  theological 
trend  in  German  theology  was  represented  by  Rudolf  Bultmann  (1884-1976). 
He  and  his  followers  emphasized  the  “historicity”  ( Geschichtlichkeit ) of  the 
faith  (or  existence),  rather  than  world  history,  which  became  interpreted  as  a 
more  or  less  chaotic  process  without  direct  relevance  for  faith. 

Hromodka  opposed  such  tendencies.  As  we  saw,  already  in  his  liberal 
period  his  allegiance  was  to  Troeltsch,  who  led  him  to  pay  attention  to 
historical  and  social  situations.  Later,  his  growing  interest  in  the  theology  of 
the  Czech  Reformation  became  of  paramount  importance.  Its  strong  eschato- 
logical element,  its  vision  of  the  “new  heaven  and  new  earth,”  and,  from  this 
perspective,  the  responsibility  for  the  renewal  of  human  hearts  and  social 


1 (Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1965). 
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conditions,  as  well  as  its  understanding  of  Christian  people  as  communio 
viatorum—zW  these  elements  were  and  remained  the  source  of  deep  inspira- 
tion for  Hromodka. 

He  applies  this  theological  vision  to  contemporary  European  and  ecumeni- 
cal history.  “To  take  history  seriously,”  or  Looking  History  in  the  Face  (as  a 
collection  of  his  essays  is  entitled),2  means  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times, 
to  interpret  our  concrete  situation,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Hromadka  took 
the  risk  to  combine  his  theological  vision  with  his  social  and  political  analyses. 
He  was  a convinced  socialist  practically  all  his  life.  The  Munich  Agreement  of 
1938,  with  its  betrayal  of  Czechoslovak  democracy  by  Western  European 
powers,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Western  Civilization  was  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  burning  issues  of  social  and  political  justice.  He  continued  to 
appreciate  Western  democracy.  But  he  rejected  its  capitalism.  Already  as  a 
young  pastor,  he  welcomed  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  He  was  thrilled 
by  the  options  of  an  emerging  socialist  experiment.  He  saw  and  opposed  the 
totalitarian  tendencies  in  “realized  socialism,”  but  he  hoped  for  a coming 
renewal  — and  the  developments  in  his  country  before  1968  seemed  to 
confirm  his  hopes.  Such  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
occupation  of  that  fateful  year.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Hromadka  addressed 
a passionate  protest  against  that  invasion  and  occupation.  He  died  shortly 
thereafter,  literally  with  a broken  heart. 

Here,  the  vulnerability  of  Hromadka’s  prophetic  theology  becomes  tragi- 
cally tangible.  In  my  judgment,  the  problem  lies  in  his  combination  (or 
occasional  mixing)  of  his  fundamental  theological  insight  with  a particular 
pattern  of  historical  interpretation,  namely,  Marxism. 

There  are  important  insights  in  Hromadka’s  concern.  If  we  want  to  face 
history,  to  take  history7  seriously,  we  have  to  analyze  and  interpret  its  course.  It 
is  not  enough  to  get  engaged  “punctually,”  according  to  a momentous 
challenge  or  interest.  It  makes  sense  to  identify  the  deeper  and  broader  trends, 
to  ask  the  questions  about  the  social  structures  and  their  historical  contexts. 
But  all  such  attempts  must  not  be  made  the  “laws  of  history”  in  a Marxist 
sense,  with  claims  of  “scientific  discoveries”  and  ultimate  truths.  Trends  must 
always  be  tested  by  concrete  results,  critically  reevaluated  and  reconsidered,  in 
the  light  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  this  connection,  Hromadka’s  position  was  occasionally  ambiguous.  He 
never  simply  identified  the  justice  and  the  hope  of  the  Kingdom  with  the 
justice  and  hopes  of  a socialist  society.  He  was  too  clearly  a biblical  theologian 
and  a prophetic  Christian  to  identify  the  two.  Nevertheless,  he  invested  too 

2 (Madras:  Christian  Literature  Society,  1982). 
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much  of  his  hope  and  confidence  in  Marxist-socialist  interpretation  and 
action,  underestimating  the  dehumanizing  impact  of  its  totalitarian  elements. 

In  this  regard,  his  close  friend  and  fellow  pilgrim,  Karl  Barth,  kept  asking 
critical  questions.  Charles  West  enlarged  on  them  in  his  book,  Communism 
and  the  Theologians. 3 Today,  after  the  collapse  of  the  communist  regimes  in 
eastern  Europe,  many  in  Hromadka’s  own  church  raise  critical  voices. 
Personally,  I never  completely  shared  Hromadka’s  political  vision,  but  I am 
deeply  grateful  to  his  fundamental  theological  insights:  His  emphasis  on  the 
liberating  sovereignty  of  God  and  his  call  to  face,  and  never  to  ignore,  history. 
Even  prophets  may  be  vulnerable.  But  within  the  community  of  pilgrims,  we 
have  a good  reason  to  remain  grateful  for  their  fundamental  witness  and  to 
learn  from  their  strengths  — and  failures. 

III.  Conclusion 

Let  me  conclude  with  a personal  word.  One  of  the  byproducts  of 
Hromodka’s  presence  in  Princeton  for  Czech  theologians,  is  that  for  many  of 
us  Princeton  became  our  ecumenical  home.  Even  those  who  missed  the 
privilege  of  studying  here  were  able  to  discover  the  paramount  ecumenical 
significance  of  this  place.  It  was  (though  not  exclusively)  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  which  was  instrumental  in  this  experience.  It  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  some  of  the  truly  influential  persons 
within  the  Alliance,  indeed  its  Presidents,  have  been  simultaneously  Presi- 
dents or  Professors  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  John  A.  Mackay, 
James  I.  McCord,  and,  most  recently,  Jane  Dempsey  Douglass.  Hromodka, 
too,  was  both  a Princeton  professor  and  a leading  representative  of  the 
Alliance.  He  was  active  in  many  ecumenical  organizations,  but  he  used  to  tell 
his  students  that  his  real  ecumenical  home  was  the  Alliance.  In  this  way,  our 
ecumenical  pilgrimage  has  a continuing  Princeton  connection,  as  we  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  our  teacher,  Josef  L.  Hromadka. 


3 (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1958). 


From  Seoul  to 
Debrecen:  Reflections 
on  Eight  Years  with 
the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches 
by  Jane  Dempsey  Douglass 


Jane  Dempsey  Douglass  is  the  Hazel 
Thompson  McCord  Professor  Emerita  of 
Historical  Theology  at  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  immediate  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches.  She  gave  this  lecture,  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  History,  on  April  6, 
1998,  in  Stuart  Hall. 


I WOULD  like  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to  the  History  Department  for  the 
invitation  to  share  these  reflections  as  the  departmental  lecturer.  I con- 
tinue to  be  grateful  for  the  solidarity  of  my  colleagues  in  concern  for  the 
ecumenical  church  and  the  place  in  it  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

This  evening,  I will  look  back  on  the  eight  years  from  Seoul  to  Debrecen, 
look  ahead  from  Debrecen  into  the  twenty-first  century,  and  consider  impli- 
cations of  the  experience  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
(WARC)  for  North  American  churches  and  for  the  Seminary. 

I.  From  Seoul  to  Debrecen 

All  historians  must  set  the  context,  and  the  context  for  these  remarks  is  the 
period  between  the  meetings  of  the  twenty-second  General  Council  of  the 
WARC  in  Seoul,  Korea  in  1989  and  the  twenty-third  General  Council  in 
Debrecen,  Hungary  last  August,  1997. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  General  Council  in  Debrecen,  41 1 delegates  from 
member  churches,  along  with  ecumenical  delegates,  preparing  to  participate 
in  the  opening  worship  service,  processed  symbolically  from  Seoul  to 
Debrecen.  A few  solemn  black  robes  on  the  worship  leaders  stood  out  in  the 
long  line  of  women  and  men  from  around  the  globe  in  their  bright  and  varied 
national  dress.  Led  by  the  Korean  delegation  to  the  music  of  a Korean  hymn 
and  then  the  Hungarian  delegation  to  the  music  of  a Hungarian  hymn, 
together  we  officially  entered  our  meeting  place,  the  historic  and  imposing 
Great  Church  of  Debrecen,  packed  with  another  2500  persons:  staff, 
consultants,  observers,  and  visitors.  What  does  it  mean  to  journey  from  Seoul 
to  Debrecen? 

The  Journey  through  History 

This  procession  symbolizes  first  of  all  the  passage  of  time,  eight  years 
charged  with  historical  events  that  have  transformed  our  world:  eight  years  in 
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which  the  Cold  War  ended;  eight  years  in  which  apartheid  was  overturned  in 
South  Africa  and  a multiracial  democracy  inaugurated;  eight  years  in  which 
ceasefires  were  declared  in  the  longstanding  wars  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Ireland,  Lebanon,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia;  and,  eight  years  in  which 
dictators  were  deprived  of  their  power  in  Malawi  and  Congo.  Of  course,  each 
of  these  turning  points  represents  only  the  beginning  of  a long  process  of 
social  reconstruction  needed  to  allow  justice  to  flourish. 

These  eight  years  also  represent  the  period  in  which  many  of  the 
democracies  of  the  North  began  to  shrink  or  to  unravel  the  safety  nets  of  their 
societies  which  had  protected  the  poor,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
poor;  the  period  in  which  globalization  of  the  economy  has  sharpened  and 
even  brutalized  competition  and  widened  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  around  the  world;  the  period  in  which  finally  it  became  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  disruption  of  the  world’s  climate  as  the  result  of  human  activity  is 
real.  It  was  a time  when  all  over  the  world  we  have  seen  pressures  towards 
individualism  and  privatization,  away  from  the  values  of  community  and  the 
public  good.  It  was  a time  when  violence  of  one  ethnic  group  against  another 
devastated  communities  on  several  continents.  In  our  journey  from  Seoul  to 
Debrecen,  we  have  come  to  a decidedly  different  world  situation  in  which  our 
churches  are  called  to  make  their  witness  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Debrecen  itself  is  a reminder  of  that  change.  Some  of  the  beautiful, 
freshly-restored  historic  buildings  of  the  Reformed  Church,  its  seminary,  and 
its  teachers’  college,  where  we  were  so  hospitably  received,  were  still  in 
government  hands  at  the  time  of  Seoul,  having  been  confiscated  from  the 
church.  When  the  invitation  came  from  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary 
not  long  after  Seoul  to  hold  the  next  General  Council  in  Debrecen,  we  asked 
whether  it  would  really  be  possible  for  them  to  receive  such  a large  and 
complex  gathering  so  soon  after  their  difficult  forty  years.  The  answer  was 
firm.  Their  people,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  support  they  had  received  from 
the  Reformed  family  during  their  hard  years,  wanted  to  offer  hospitality  to  the 
world  family.  They  wanted  their  congregations,  isolated  for  so  many  years,  to 
experience  the  reality  of  the  world  church  in  their  midst.  Indeed  we  were 
warmly  received  not  only  by  the  church  but  also  by  secular  officials.  The 
formerly  communist  mayor  of  a nearby  small  town  where  I worshiped  on 
Sunday  attended  the  Reformed  service  that  day  and  came  to  lunch  with  some 
of  the  church  leaders.  He  plied  us  with  questions  about  some  of  my  phrases 
during  the  service  which  had  caught  his  ear:  “theology  of  creation,”  “care  of 
creation.”  He  told  of  the  massive  problems  of  environmental  pollution  which 
faced  his  government  and  wanted  to  know  what  religion  might  have  to  do 
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with  this.  He  asked  for  literature,  so  we  sent  it.  This  encounter  was  a small 
window  into  a society  being  reconstructed,  revealing  the  dramatic  world 
changes  between  Seoul  and  Debrecen. 

The  Journey  with  the  Alliance 

The  procession  from  Seoul  to  Debrecen  takes  us  symbolically  through 
eight  years  of  the  Alliance’s  work,  work  which  continued  in  the  historic 
tradition  of  the  Alliance:  collaboration,  both  theological  and  practical,  by  the 
churches  of  the  Reformed  family  towards  greater  unity  in  the  Reformed 
family  and  in  the  whole  Christian  church,  towards  a stronger  common  witness 
to  the  Gospel,  and  towards  firmer  support  for  human  rights,  also  including 
the  more  recent  concern  for  justice  for  all  creation. 

Membership  in  the  Alliance  grew  during  these  years,  from  173  churches  in 
eighty-six  countries  to  2 1 1 churches  in  103  countries.  These  churches  include 
more  than  seventy-five  million  communicants.  There  has  been  a deepening  of 
relationships  with  the  member  churches  through  more  systematic  visitation 
by  elected  officers  and  by  staff  as  well  as  through  mailings. 

The  delegates  in  Seoul  had  a powerful  vision  which  seemed  at  that  time 
nearly  impossible  to  fulfill  but  which  challenged  us  to  work  with  energy.  In 
fact  these  eight  years  have  proved  to  be  a time  of  unprecedented  growth  in  the 
number  of  staff  persons  based  in  the  Geneva  office,  from  about  six  to  thirteen 
people,  including  both  professional  and  support  staff.  New  staff  members 
have  expanded  activities  in  the  areas  of  publications,  partnership  of  women 
and  men  (PACT),  and  youth  work  and  continued  the  longstanding  work  in 
theology  and  ecumenics,  cooperation  among  the  churches,  and  human-rights 
work.  Yet  as  the  numbers  suggest,  the  lifestyle  of  the  Alliance  remains 
self-consciously  shaped  by  a Reformed  ethic:  lean,  modest,  and  non- 
bureaucratic,  at  the  service  of  the  churches.  Other  international  church 
agencies  serving  smaller  or  slightly  larger  constituencies  have  staffs  many 
times  larger.  Many  American  local  congregations  have  larger  staffs.  Growth 
in  the  staff  has  been  made  possible  by  stabilization  of  finances  in  this  period. 

Strengthening  the  programs  based  in  the  Geneva  office  has  not  meant  less 
engagement  with  regional  initiatives  but  more:  at  the  time  of  Seoul  there  were 
regional  councils  of  the  Alliance  only  in  the  Caribbean  and  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Southern  Africa.  Since  Seoul  we  have  seen  development  of 
additional  regional  arms  of  the  Alliance  in  Latin  America  and  Northeast  Asia 
as  well  as  closer  cooperation  with  the  Fellowship  of  Middle  East  Evangelical 
Churches.  The  regional  councils  are  mostly  staffed  by  part-time  or  volunteer 
staff.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  these  councils  closely  linked  with  the 
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Executive  Committee  so  that  the  issues  coming  from  the  very  different 
cultural  and  social  contexts  can  be  shared  among  the  regions,  enriching  rather 
than  isolating.  Strengthening  the  regional  networks  reflects  the  Alliance’s 
conviction  that  mutual  assistance  from  the  grassroots  is  essential  to  effective 
development  of  international  community. 

The  Geneva  offices  are  quite  deliberately  located  in  the  same  building  with 
those  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  and  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  (LWF).  The  various  staff  members  consult  and  work  closely 
together.  Since  Seoul,  the  Alliance  has  collaborated  regularly  in  consultations 
and  other  joint  projects  with  the  LWF,  and  representatives  of  the  LWF  are 
invited  to  attend  our  annual  Executive  Committee  meetings.  The  world 
assemblies  of  both  those  bodies  last  summer  called  for  still  closer  collabora- 
tion, and  I believe  that  this  intention  will  be  realized. 

A representative  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
regularly  attended  the  annual  Executive  Committee  meetings  before  Seoul 
and  has  continued  to  do  so.  Edward  Cardinal  Cassidy  was  one  of  the 
ecumenical  delegates  at  Debrecen.  Not  only  formal  bilateral  dialogues  but 
also  various  other  collaborative  projects  have  been  achieved  or  are  in  process 
between  the  Alliance  and  the  Vatican.  We  are  entering  into  each  others’  lives 
in  new  ways. 

The  Journey  from  South  to  North 

This  procession  from  Seoul  to  Debrecen  symbolizes  much  more,  however. 
It  is  also  a movement  from  the  churches  of  the  South  to  the  churches  of  the 
North,  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  number  of  member  churches  in  the  South  continues  to  rise,  as  does  the 
proportion  of  those  churches,  now  about  three-fourths  of  the  membership  of 
the  Alliance.  Their  representation  in  elected  leadership  and  in  the  staff  has 
markedly  grown  in  this  period  and  profoundly  reshaped  the  work  of  the 
Alliance.  We  welcome  this  increase  in  reciprocity  of  initiative  between  North 
and  South  in  the  life  of  the  Alliance  and  seek  to  strengthen  it.  We  should  note 
that  a similar  change  of  direction  is  taking  place  in  churches  quite  beyond  the 
work  of  the  Alliance.  Whereas  a century  ago  missionary  activity  by  churches 
moved  from  North  to  South,  today  churches  in  the  South  are  also  sending 
missionaries  to  the  North  as  well  as  to  the  South. 


The  Theological  Journey 

There  is  also  a theological  movement  symbolized  by  the  procession  from 
Seoul  to  Debrecen.  In  Seoul,  we  focused  on  the  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus 
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Christ  with  our  theme  from  Mark  8:29,  “Who  do  you  say  that  I am?” 
Reformed  Christians  know  that  confessing  Christ  as  Lord  means  acknowledg- 
ing Christ’s  rule  over  all  of  life,  personal  and  corporate,  sacred  and  secular.  In 
Debrecen  we  explored  one  of  the  ways  we  live  out  that  confession  faithfully 
through  our  theme  from  Isaiah  58:6,  “Break  the  chains  of  injustice.” 

How  can  we  dare  to  take  up  such  a theme  when  we  ourselves  are  all  so 
deeply  implicated  in  injustice?  Reformed  Christians  understand  that  our 
obedience  to  God’s  moral  law  is  an  act  of  gratitude  for  Christ’s  reconciling  of 
us  to  God.  Sinners  we  are,  but  forgiven  sinners  who  know  we  can  only  be 
saved  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  gratitude  we  work  to  make 
Christ’s  reign  visible  on  earth,  a reign  of  peace  and  justice,  where  all  human 
barriers  fall.  This  work  is  an  integral  part  of  our  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  of  our  worship  of  God.  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  grateful 
worship  and  service  as  the  praise  of  God  that  we  took  up  the  prophet  Isaiah’s 
word  from  God,  seeking  to  know  God’s  will  for  human  life. 

We  see  all  around  us  the  chains  of  injustice  in  the  world  where  we  must 
witness  today:  chains  of  racism,  gender  discrimination,  economic  exploita- 
tion, ethnic  hostility,  unequal  access  to  such  necessities  as  adequate  nutrition, 
education,  safe  housing,  and  medical  care,  lack  of  protection  for  the  most 
vulnerable  in  our  societies,  lack  of  religious  freedom  or  the  freedom  to 
dissent,  the  despoiling  of  the  planet  which  is  our  common  home.  God’s  Word 
from  Isaiah  lays  its  claim  upon  us:  we  are  called  to  struggle  against  injustice  as 
Christian  people  who  know  that  the  church’s  mission  must  be  patterned  after 
the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  to  overcome  every  form  of  evil,  injustice,  and 
suffering. 

For  this  mission,  the  church  itself  must  strive  to  model  for  the  world  God’s 
new  community  of  reconciliation  in  defiance  of  humanly  created  barriers.  We 
who  believe  that  the  church  is  always  in  need  of  reformation  must  pray  for  the 
grace  to  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  break  our  own  chains  and  lead  us  towards 
God’s  future. 

By  faith  we  are  able  to  trust,  to  hope  in  a way  that  only  believers  can  hope, 
that  God  is  already  at  work  in  our  world,  overcoming  injustice,  sin,  and  death, 
like  the  leaven  working  in  the  bread  dough  or  the  growing  of  the  mustard  seed 
into  a large  plant;  but  we  need  the  eyes  of  faith  to  see  the  signs  of  God’s  reign 
and  to  envision  our  own  task. 

II.  From  Debrecen  into  the  Twenty-first  Century:  The 
Challenge  to  Build  Broader  and  Deeper  Partnerships 

Issues  of  the  magnitude  and  global  character  which  confront  us  — Reformed 
identity,  Christian  mission,  Christian  unity,  justice  for  humanity  and  for 
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creation,  cooperation  between  women  and  men— cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
individual  Christians  alone  or  our  particular  churches  alone.  We  need  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole  Christian  family  to  build  increasingly  stronger 
partnerships  to  strengthen  our  common  witness.  Where  human  rights  and 
justice  for  the  creation  are  concerned,  we  must  be  prepared  to  work  with  all 
people  of  good  will  who  share  our  concerns.  We  must  increasingly  seek 
stronger  partnerships  between  ministers  and  the  laypeople  who  bring 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience  to  help  the  church  to  understand  its 
task  and  to  make  its  witness  effectively. 

I use  the  term  “partnership”  to  refer  to  relationships  in  common  work 
marked  by  mutual  respect,  by  justice,  by  reciprocity,  where  each  has 
something  to  give  and  something  to  receive,  relationships  which  can  be  signs 
of  the  new  creation  in  Jesus  Christ.  These  are  the  sorts  of  relationships  we 
need  to  continue  to  nurture  in  the  Alliance  as  a reflection  of  our  concern  for 
justice,  so  that  we  can  strengthen  one  another’s  witness. 

The  WARC  exists  only  as  a voluntary  partnership  of  churches  with 
Reformed  roots— Presbyterian,  Reformed,  Congregational,  United— who 
know  they  need  one  another.  It  has  flourished  in  these  120  years  since  the  first 
General  Council  because  God  has  graciously  been  at  work  among  us,  creating 
and  recreating  a vision  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  solidarity  of 
humankind  that  has  continually  drawn  us  together  as  partners  in  a common 
task,  however  fractious  our  disagreements  may  have  been  at  times.  The  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  member  churches,  year  by  year,  as  churches  of  the 
family  which  have  been  separated  renew  their  family  ties,  reminds  us  sadly  of 
our  history  of  divisiveness  but  also  testifies  to  God’s  continual  work  of 
reconciliation.  It  is  a theological  vision  of  the  church,  not  merely  practical 
necessity,  which  draws  our  churches  into  partnership  in  the  Alliance. 

Let  me  suggest  several  areas  of  partnership  to  be  developed: 


Partnerships  in  Advocacy 

An  important  ongoing  function  of  the  Alliance  is  that  of  advocacy  for 
member  churches  under  pressure  from  repressive  governments.  Given  the 
Reformed  tradition  of  resistance  to  injustice,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
Reformed  leaders  to  be  deeply  involved  in  human  rights  movements  and  to  be 
targeted  by  governments.  We  can  provide  public  international  support. 
When  invited  by  churches  to  do  so,  Alliance  officials  accompany  the  leaders  of 
member  churches  to  talk  with  their  governments  as  a sign  that  those  churches 
do  not  stand  alone. 
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Partnerships  among  Staff,  Elected  Leaders,  and  Churches 

When  the  officers  elected  at  Seoul  met  for  the  first  time  with  the  Geneva 
staff  to  plan  for  the  work  ahead,  we  committed  ourselves  to  try  to  work  from 
the  grassroots  up,  to  listen  first  to  the  needs  of  the  member  churches.  To  live 
out  this  commitment  has  not  been  easy.  Communication  by  mail  with  the 
member  churches  is  not  always  effective.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  mail 
service  is  slow  and  unreliable;  people  are  accustomed  to  work  face  to  face,  not 
through  the  written  word. 

Because  there  were  many  churches  we  did  not  know  well,  the  Executive 
Committee  has  met  on  five  continents  over  these  eight  years,  usually  for  about 
ten  days,  in  an  effort  to  come  to  know  the  various  contexts  in  which  our 
churches  live,  to  know  their  leaders,  their  styles  of  life  and  work,  their  needs 
and  their  joys.  Usually  the  staff  and  elected  members  have  fanned  out  in  teams 
to  visit  member  churches  in  the  area  or  on  their  travel  routes  before  or  after 
the  meetings,  and  they  have  also  taken  part  in  special  pastoral  visits  when 
needed  at  times  of  crisis.  We  have  found  these  efforts  enriching  for  our 
understanding  and  essential  for  our  work. 

I have  come  to  have  enormous  respect  for  the  vocation  of  the  international 
staff  of  church  agencies  like  the  Alliance.  Staff  members  carry  heavy  loads  of 
theological,  administrative  and  pastoral  work,  and  they  must  have  great 
resourcefulness  and  flexibility  to  function  with  grace  in  quite  different 
cultures  and  often  in  difficult  situations. 

Given  the  small  staff  of  the  Alliance,  a strong  partnership  has  to  be  forged 
between  elected  leaders  and  staff,  and  elected  leaders  have  had  to  take  on 
some  of  the  functions  which  staff  members  perform  in  other  similar 
organizations.  This  requires  great  commitment  on  the  part  of  both  lay  people 
and  ministers  who  are  called  to  leadership  in  the  Alliance. 

Financial  partnership  is  also  important  for  the  common  work.  Finding  the 
ways  to  allow  churches  with  many  different  financial  capacities  all  to 
participate  in  a genuine  partnership  is  a major  challenge  to  the  Alliance  and 
other  ecumenical  bodies.  The  dignity  of  all  partners  must  be  protected,  the 
diverse  sorts  of  contributions  possible  must  be  respected,  and  the  insidious 
linkage  of  money  to  power  confronted  frankly  and  often. 


Partnerships  of  Women  and  Men  in  God's  Mission  in  Church  and  Society 

Great  progress  was  made  between  Seoul  and  Debrecen,  but  the  task  is  by 
no  means  finished.  The  Executive  Committee  elected  in  Seoul  took  up  with 
enthusiasm  the  mandate  from  Seoul  to  develop  a program  in  this  area.  We 
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called  it  PACT:  the  Program  to  Affirm,  Challenge,  and  Transform  the 
relations  of  women  and  men  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  society.  The 
Executive  Secretary  chosen  to  staff  PACT  is  Nyambura  Njoroge,  the  first 
woman  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  East  Africa,  who  holds  a 
doctorate  in  ethics  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  We  made  a 
decision  early  to  begin  our  work  at  the  regional  level,  because  our  churches 
were  reporting  that  the  chief  impediments  to  full  partnership  of  women  with 
men  were  not  so  much  theological  as  cultural  and  practical.  Men  and  women 
from  the  various  regions  needed  an  opportunity  to  analyze  their  own 
situations  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  strategize  for  change,  and  build  networks 
for  ongoing  collaboration.  The  consultations  organized  for  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean  and 
North  America  by  the  PACT  Executive  Secretary  to  provide  this  opportunity 
have  been  warmly  received  by  the  participants,  both  women  and  men.  I have 
participated  in  each  one.  On  every  continent  there  are  injustices  in  the 
relationships  of  women  and  men  that  the  church  must  challenge;  on  every 
continent  there  are  women  and  men  who  are  committed  to  transforming 
those  relationships  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Theological  work  grounded  in 
study  of  the  Bible  has  been  fundamental  to  this  program,  energizing  the 
participants  as  they  read  the  Bible  with  fresh  perspectives.  We  are  learning 
that  we  must  first  focus  broadly  on  the  churches  as  a whole,  asking  how  they 
can  create  a climate  fostering  just  and  mutually  respectful  relationships  for  all 
women  and  men,  regardless  of  whether  women  are  presently  ordained.  Only 
in  this  context  can  further  progress  be  made  towards  the  ordination  of  women 
to  church  office  and  towards  full  opportunities  for  service  for  those  women 
who  are  ordained  to  church  office. 

Some  member  churches  of  the  Alliance  have  been  ordaining  women  since 
1853,  and  the  Alliance  has  been  officially  supportive  of  women’s  ordination 
since  1954.  At  the  time  of  the  Seoul  meeting,  only  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  churches  ordained  women,  yet  the  General  Council  overwhelmingly  took 
strong  action  to  encourage  the  churches  to  move  towards  ordination  of 
women  and  towards  justice  for  women  in  church  and  society.  Today  probably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  member  churches  ordain  women,  and  the 
numbers  continue  to  rise  steadily.  Nonetheless,  we  have  learned  that  the  task 
is  even  greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  One  reason  is  that  most  new  member 
churches  received  do  not  yet  ordain  women.  Therefore,  at  Debrecen  the 
decision  was  made  to  create  a permanent  Department  of  Partnership  of 
Women  and  Men  to  continue  this  work. 

I can  report  with  pleasure  that  I have  been  received  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
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the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Alliance,  even  by  churches  which  do  not 
ordain  women.  Churches  in  which  women  are  officially  denied  leadership 
roles  have  opened  to  me  their  pulpits  and  seminary  lecture  halls,  have  invited 
me  to  share  with  their  elders  in  serving  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  have  invited 
me  to  address  their  women’s  groups  and  their  ministers  and  elders.  With  full 
awareness  of  the  hazard  of  being  bracketed  off  as  “the  exceptional  woman” 
who  does  not  challenge  the  ordinary  rule,  I have  always  found  occasion  in 
such  circumstances  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Alliance  on  the  role  of 
women  in  the  church  and  to  urge  their  further  study  of  the  question  and  their 
action  to  give  women  the  full  freedom  of  the  Christian  community  which  the 
gospel  demands.  I am  very  grateful  to  those  church  leaders  who  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  offer  me  the  opportunity  to  do  this. 

Ecumenical  Partnerships , within  the  Reformed  Family 
and  across  Lines  of  Tradition 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  since  Seoul,  both  in  our  pastoral  visits  to 
churches  and  through  the  Mission  in  Unity  program,  to  draw  the  scattered 
parts  of  the  Reformed  family  into  a more  united  witness.  Gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  by  some  of  our  member  churches,  for  example,  in  Chile, 
Brazil,  Korea,  and  Nigeria,  in  establishing  positive  working  relationships 
among  different  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  same  country7.  These  efforts 
towards  unity7  must  continue.  A beginning  has  been  made  in  a process  of 
unification  of  the  white  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa  with  the 
already  racially  integrated  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa. 
This  is  the  moment  to  press  ahead  also  with  serious  conversations  with  the 
Reformed  Ecumenical  Council,  a much  smaller  and  somewhat  more  conser- 
vative group,  in  the  hope  of  new  partnership.  Sixty7  percent  of  the  thirty-four 
members  of  the  Reformed  Ecumenical  Council  now  also  hold  membership  in 
WARC.  Research  for  a new  handbook  of  all  known  Reformed  churches,  done 
by  the  John  Knox  International  Reformed  Centre  in  Geneva,  documents  the 
immense  challenge  before  us  in  drawing  together  the  scattered  members  of 
the  Reformed  family7.  The  number  of  Reformed  churches  still  outside  the 
Alliance  is  far  larger  than  we  had  imagined. 

We  have  also  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  work  for  the  unity  of  Christ’s 
church  through  partnerships  with  churches  of  other  traditions.  We  believe 
there  is  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism”  (Eph  4:5).  Certain  bilateral 
conversations  will  need  to  continue;  we  are  now  engaged  in  bilateral  dialogues 
with  Eastern  Orthodox,  Oriental  Orthodox,  and  Pentecostal  churches,  and 
plans  are  being  developed  for  a new  dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church.  Some  important  new  opportunities  for  multilateral  conversations  are 
developing,  and  these  should  receive  serious  attention.  Konrad  Raiser, 
General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  has  called  for  a major  new  initiative, 
beginning  in  the  year  2000,  of  preparation  for  a genuinely  universal  council 
which  would  bring  together  the  major  families  of  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  Evangelical,  and  Pentecostal  churches,  many  of  which 
are  not  presently  members  of  the  WCC.  The  WARC  has  endorsed  this  effort. 
We  must  continue  to  offer  leadership  in  these  ecumenical  endeavors,  bringing 
as  our  gift  the  riches  of  our  Reformed  heritage,  opening  ourselves  to  the  rich 
gifts  of  others,  approaching  our  partners  with  frankness  and  honesty  but  also 
with  hopeful  expectation  of  Christ’s  reconciling  power. 

III.  Implications  for  North  American  Churches  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 

What  can  a North  American  — of  any  denomination  (since  some  of  you  are 
not  Presbyterians)  — learn  from  the  life  of  the  Alliance?  Perhaps,  most 
fundamentally,  hope. 

My  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  South  have  transformed  my  comprehension 
of  hope.  I have  learned  about  hope  seeing  our  churches  act  courageously 
when  they  are  in  difficult  circumstances;  seeing  the  moral  strength  of  small 
churches  with  influence  disproportionate  to  their  size;  feeling  the  power  of 
the  church’s  faith  in  the  living  Christ  where  the  world  sees  only  death; 
working  with  remarkably  gracious  and  strong  Christian  people  with  profound 
faith  and  commitment;  and  coming  to  know  at  first  hand  the  reality  of  the 
worldwide  community  of  the  church  where  all  human  barriers  fall.  I have 
returned  home  from  every  visit  abroad,  even  from  the  most  difficult 
situations,  with  renewed  faith  and  renewed  commitment  to  our  work. 

What  is  this  hope?  Hope  is  living  as  though  the  promises  of  God  are  indeed 
beginning  to  be  fulfilled,  even  when  we  cannot  see  the  evidence  of  it.  What 
are  those  promises?  Promises  that  the  reign  of  God  is  already  among  us  in  the 
church  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  bestowed.  Promises  of  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Promises  that  the  new  creation  in  Jesus  Christ  will  give  rise  to  a new 
community  where  all  human  barriers  of  race,  gender,  and  social  class  will  fall. 
Promises  about  justice  and  peace  embracing,  promises  that  swords  will  be 
beaten  into  plowshares  and  people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  land 
without  being  driven  into  exile.  This  kind  of  hope  is  rooted  in  a firm  belief 
that  in  the  church  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  reign  of  Christ,  a reign  of  love, 
peace,  and  justice,  and  that  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  this  reign 
will  become  more  and  more  visible  to  the  world.  This  kind  of  hope  gives  rise 
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to  the  courage  to  live  as  though  the  promises  are  true,  to  challenge  what  is 
contrary  to  the  just  will  of  God,  to  help  make  the  reign  of  Christ  visible,  to 
proclaim  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ  and  to  defy  the  powers  of  death. 

Let  me  relate  two  stories  about  people  who  have  helped  me  learn  about 
hope.  The  first  is  that  of  an  African  woman  elder  from  a country  which  has 
recently  moved  from  dictatorship  to  democracy.  She  told  me  that  under  the 
former  regime  she  had  been  imprisoned,  and  I asked  how  that  had  come 
about.  She  replied,  “I  never  really  found  out.  I am  a nurse,  and  one  day  on  my 
way  to  work,  I was  picked  up  by  the  police  and  taken  to  prison.  They  never 
explained  why.  I suppose  it  had  something  to  do  with  my  preaching.  I was 
responsible  for  services  in  a small  congregation.  You  know,  it’s  impossible  to 
preach  the  gospel  without  saying  something  offensive  to  a dictator!  When  I 
got  to  prison,  however,  I found  out  why.  God  had  a new  ministry  for  me. 
Some  of  the  political  prisoners  had  been  there  so  long  that  they  were  losing 
hope.  So  I had  plenty  to  do  to  keep  me  occupied  for  several  months,  keeping 
hope  alive.  Of  course  it  was  hard  on  my  family.  But  God  called  me  to  a 
ministry  there  in  prison,”  a ministry  of  hope.  In  her  unassuming,  matter-of- 
fact  way,  she  was  placing  her  experience,  her  response  to  God’s  calling,  in  the 
framework  of  a hopeful  vision  of  God’s  action  in  history,  about  which  she  was 
thoroughly  confident. 

I would  also  like  to  tell  you  about  our  Latin  American  regional  consultation 
held  in  1996  on  partnership  of  women  and  men,  a week  in  a simple  conference 
center  hung  vertically  on  the  side  of  a steep  mountainside  high  above  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  About  thirty  church  representatives  gathered  from  across  Latin 
America— women  and  men,  pastors  and  laypeople,  young  and  white-haired, 
many  from  churches  which  do  not  yet  ordain  women  — along  with  Alliance 
leaders  to  accompany  them  in  their  work  as  representatives  of  the  solidarity  of 
their  sisters  and  brothers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

From  the  first,  the  meeting  was  touched  by  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
keynote  speaker,  Alba  Luz  Axrieta  de  Illidge,  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  in  Colombia,  phoned  on  the  arrival  day  to  say  she  could  not  come 
for  a few  days  because  one  of  her  students  had  just  been  assassinated.  She  had 
pastoral  work  to  do.  Our  Guatemalan  delegate  soon  had  a fax  about  new  death 
threats  against  a pastor  of  her  church.  There  were  other  painful  struggles.  A 
young  pastor’s  wife  from  the  indigenous  people  of  the  high  mountains  of 
Bolivia  had  struggled  hard  to  get  a visa  because  she  just  had  to  come  to  ask  for 
help:  new  missionaries  from  Asia  had  arrived  in  her  area,  taken  over  the 
church  which  had  previously  been  self-governing,  and  imposed  harsh 
disciplines  that  excluded  the  women  from  all  congregational  decisions.  Our 
Bible  study  leader  was  a woman  pastor  from  Brazil  who  had  some  of  the  male 
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delegates  puzzling.  On  the  one  hand,  they  said,  her  presentations  were  very 
learned  and  solid,  and  they  respected  her;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  familiar 
stories,  like  that  of  Jesus  and  the  woman  at  the  well,  took  on  new  perspectives 
as  she  worked  with  them  from  a woman’s  perspective.  Discussions  of  the  role 
of  women  and  men  in  the  church  and  the  social  context  led  to  lively 
arguments  full  of  passion  and  great  honesty,  but  I never  saw  meanspiritedness 
or  bitterness.  Some  of  the  women  said  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been 
able  to  discuss  these  questions  with  male  church  leaders. 

When  Alba  Luz  arrived,  she  explained  that  her  student  had  been  a young 
father  trained  as  a nurse  who  ran  a dispensary  in  his  village,  treating  the  sick 
and  injured  who  came  to  him,  whoever  they  were.  In  the  culture  of  violence  of 
Colombia,  where  there  are  so  many  armed  groups,  one  group  had  apparently 
been  offended  that  he  had  treated  an  opponent.  So  they  stopped  a public  bus 
on  which  he  was  riding  to  his  classes,  removed  everyone,  assassinated  the 
student,  and  disappeared.  We  wept  with  Alba  — but  that  was  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  We  listened  rapdy  to  her  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  churches 
are  working— in  hope  — to  stem  the  violence,  to  transform  the  values  of  their 
society,  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  fear  and  violence.  That  week  was 
extraordinarily  intense  as  we  struggled  with  the  witness  to  the  gospel  in  the 
context  of  the  heavy  reality  of  violence,  poverty,  injustice  of  all  sorts  to  women 
and  also  to  men,  and  the  difficulties  of  Protestant  minority  churches  in  Latin 
American  society.  Yet  it  was  also  an  experience  of  great  hope.  We  laughed  and 
danced  and  sang  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  death.  Our  worship  was  full  of 
joyful  praise  of  the  God  who  in  Jesus  Christ  has  conquered  death  and  called  us 
to  live  in  hope  to  make  the  reign  of  God  more  visible.  Avery  real  and  mutually 
supportive  community  was  created  by  a shared  faith  in  that  place,  a 
community  which  cut  across  lines  of  age,  sex,  ethnic  identity,  nationality,  and 
which  committed  itself  to  work  for  the  full  freedom  of  women  in  the  church, 
including  the  ordination  of  women.  The  delegates  worked  together  with 
intensity  to  create  a positive  strategy  to  bring  about  the  changes  they  saw  as 
necessary  and  to  build  networks  of  collaboration.  They  live  in  hope. 

Churches  in  the  North  that  so  often  these  days  seem  resigned  to  the 
problems  that  beset  them  could  well  learn  about  hope.  The  Alliance  at 
Debrecen  called  on  all  the  member  churches  to  join  in  a process  of  confessing 
that  God  is  Lord  of  economic  life  and  of  searching  for  ways  to  bring  about 
greater  global  economic  justice.  Where  will  we  find  the  hope  necessary  to 
tackle  such  urgent  and  difficult  questions? 

We  could  look  to  intentional  engagement  in  partnership  with  churches  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  What  do  our  partner  churches  in  the  Alliance  ask 
of  us? 
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First,  they  ask  us  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  know  that  they  pray  for  us. 

Second,  they  ask  the  solidarity  of  mutual  aid  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
mutuality  of  teaching  and  learning,  giving  and  receiving.  Note  the  emphasis 
on  mutuality,  on  partnership.  To  understand  this,  North  Americans  need  to 
adjust  their  perceptions  of  the  realities  of  the  religious  world.  Though  I tend 
to  believe  that  the  reports  of  the  death  of  mainline  churches  in  North  America 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  fastest  growing,  most 
vital  churches  are  in  the  countries  of  the  South:  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America.  If 
one  were  to  ask,  “Where  is  the  stronghold  of  Presbyterianism  today?”  it 
might  be  easier  to  argue  for  Indonesia  or  Korea  than  North  America  or 
Europe.  Therefore,  we  need  to  stop  thinking  of  the  countries  of  the  South  as 
“mission  fields”  and  start  thinking  of  the  churches  in  those  lands  as  our 
colleagues  in  the  mission  of  the  church  to  the  whole  world.  What  worries  me 
is  that  this  concept  was  called  “A  New  Day  in  Missions,”  an  exciting  new  idea, 
when  I was  a college  student  in  the  fifties;  it  was  transforming  the  way  my 
denomination  approached  mission  at  that  time.  I did  not  realize  till  I got 
involved  deeply  with  the  Alliance  that  the  thinking  of  many  people  at  the 
grassroots  in  America  has  yet  to  be  transformed! 

If  we  are  colleagues  and  partners  in  a world  mission,  we  can  recognize  that 
each  has  gifts  and  each  has  needs.  The  fact  that  the  churches  of  the  North 
have  vastly  greater  financial  resources  and  longer-established  institutions  for 
theological  education  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  understand  the 
gospel  more  clearly  or  that  they  understand  at  all  how  the  gospel  can  best  be 
communicated  in  another  culture.  They  must  accept  that  they  have  a need  to 
receive  and  learn  as  well  as  to  give  and  to  teach. 

A major  focus  for  the  theological  work  of  the  Alliance  will  continue  in  the 
coming  years  to  be  the  questions  of  gospel  and  culture.  The  churches  of  the 
South  understand  how  critical  these  questions  are.  Not  all  Christians  in  the 
North  see  their  relevance.  Some  have  not  learned  the  lessons  of  Church 
History  ioi  and  102  that  all  theologies  and  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
including  those  of  the  North-  and  even  those  of  Calvin  and  Barth!  — are 
shaped  to  some  degree  by  their  historical  and  cultural  context.  We  in  the 
North  need  to  be  engaged  with  the  churches  of  the  South  in  the  study  of  these 
questions. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  national  leadership  of  the  member  churches  of 
the  Alliance,  North  and  South,  generally  understands  the  need  for  mutual 
partnership  in  the  world  mission  of  the  church  and  is  committed  to 
implementing  this  vision.  These  church  leaders  have  learned  about  each  other 
through  regular  contact.  Out  of  mutual  respect  they  understand  that  mission 
coworkers  should  be  exchanged  for  mutual  learning  and  teaching,  but  that 
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these  coworkers  must  go  at  the  invitation  of  the  church  in  the  place  where 
they  will  serve  and  work  under  the  supervision  of  that  church.  They  must  not 
go  independendy  to  work  in  competition  with  a sister  church. 

Yet  increasingly  local  congregations  in  both  South  and  North  are  taking 
overseas  mission  initiatives.  On  the  one  hand  this  represents  healthy  interest 
in  the  church’s  mission.  Congregations  want  to  be  personally  involved,  to 
raise  up  volunteers  to  go  abroad,  to  have  a say  in  how  their  money  is  spent. 
These  initiatives  are  often  the  beginning  of  marvelous  ongoing  congregation- 
to-congregation  relationships  between  Christians  of  different  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  these  local  congregations  have  not  been  well  educated 
theologically  about  the  church,  and  they  have  a nineteenth-century  vision  of 
the  world  mission  of  the  church  — perhaps  taught  all  too  well  by  our  ancestors! 
They  want  to  decide  unilaterally  who  will  go  abroad,  where  they  will  go,  what 
they  will  do,  and  how  their  money  will  be  spent.  They  think  they  know  better 
than  the  overseas  church  how  mission  should  be  done.  Like  earlier  waves  of 
foreign  missionaries,  sometimes  they  are  dividing  existing  small  churches  into 
even  smaller  ones.  Sometimes  their  cultural  insensitivity  is  so  great  that  their 
presence  becomes  oppressive. 

If  congregations  are  increasingly  to  take  overseas  mission  initiative,  their 
pastors’  role  as  teacher  and  coach  in  this  task  will  become  enormously 
significant.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  basic  American  seminary  curriculum 
of  required  courses  taken  by  all  students,  even  at  Princeton  Seminary  after  all 
our  efforts  at  globalization,  adequately  prepares  pastors  for  this  kind  of 
teaching  role.  At  Princeton,  there  are  certainly  elective  courses  — especially  in 
missions,  ecumenics,  and  history  of  religions  — and  field-education  opportuni- 
ties that  would  be  helpful,  but  frequently  the  students  most  in  need  do  not 
elect  these  courses.  I hope  that  as  the  curriculum  is  reviewed,  this  matter  will 
be  taken  into  account.  I hope  that  the  Seminary,  its  graduates,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  will  find  ways  to  communicate  to  congrega- 
tions and  presbyteries  that  there  is  an  important  role  for  the  national  office  of 
our  church  to  play  in  avoiding  a situation  where  some  of  our  overseas  partner 
churches  could  be  overwhelmed  by  local  contacts  wtiiile  others  are  ignored;  a 
role  in  selecting  and  training  personnel  working  overseas  for  more  than  brief 
visits;  and,  a role  in  setting  standards  for  working  with  partner  churches. 

Some  of  our  congregations  work  with  independent  mission  groups  w'hich 
have  a very  different  vision  of  the  church  than  that  of  our  tradition  or  are  in 
some  cases  simply  ill  informed.  For  example,  a former  student  of  Princeton 
Seminary  confessed  to  having  spent  a whole  summer  with  an  independent 
mission  group  in  the  Czech  Republic,  passing  out  Bibles  and  attempting  to 
preach  on  street  corners,  believing  that  since  this  had  been  a communist 
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country,  there  was  no  church  there  and  no  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Only 
after  coming  to  seminary  did  the  student  learn  that  the  Czech  churches  had 
remained  very  much  alive. 

Why  should  one  have  to  go  to  seminary  to  learn  about  the  churches  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe?  Sunday  congregational  worship  services  could 
help  foster  a global  vision  of  the  church.  In  Stockholm,  I attended  a service  of 
an  international  English-speaking  congregation  where  the  variety  of  dress  and 
accents  quickly  made  a visitor  aware  that  people  came  from  across  the  globe, 
from  Asia,  Africa,  North  America.  A child  was  baptized  that  day,  and  an 
American  grandfather  exulted  in  the  occasion.  He  said,  “What  a joy  it  is  that 
my  grandchild  has  been  baptized  into  the  world  church.”  But  then  he  seemed 
to  interrupt  himself  to  say:  “But  of  course,  that’s  always  true,  isn’t  it?  Why 
didn’t  I know  that?”  Why  indeed?  Regular  public  prayers  of  intercession 
would  make  a difference  in  people’s  consciousness.  I seldom  hear  in  Miller 
Chapel  or  in  American  local  congregations  prayers  of  intercession  for  those 
beyond  the  local  community,  even  on  Worldwide  Communion  Sunday. 
Publications  of  the  Alliance  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Yearbook  for  Prayer  and  Study  and  the  New  York  Times 
would  provide  suggestions. 

Third,  our  partner  churches  ask  us  to  understand  how  our  lives  affect  theirs. 
Let  me  give  a brief  example  from  the  context  of  the  concern  for  global 
economic  justice.  People  in  our  American  congregations  are  caught  up  in  the 
fad  for  brand-name,  high-priced  luxury  sneakers  made  by  American  compa- 
nies, part  of  a culture  of  consumption.  The  manufacturers  of  these  sneakers 
are  maximizing  their  profits  by  making  the  shoes  in  the  countries  of  the 
South,  such  as  Indonesia.  The  Indonesian  workers,  however,  are  working  very 
long  hours,  under  conditions  which  are  harmful  to  their  health  and  to  the 
environment,  and  earning  wages  too  low  to  feed  their  families.  Is  this  not  a 
morally  abhorrent  situation?  Where  was  the  outrage  from  our  churches  when 
this  became  public  knowledge?  Could  not  the  churches  bring  together 
American  and  Indonesian  business  people,  consumers,  and  workers  to  tackle 
this  problem?  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  American  consumers?  The 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  has  begun  to  engage  this  question  and  should 
be  encouraged.  In  what  other  ways  are  the  lives  of  members  of  our  American 
congregations  and  those  of  congregations  in  the  countries  of  the  South 
interrelated? 

Fourth,  our  partners  ask  us  to  take  responsibility  to  transform  our  own  part 
of  the  world.  Precisely  because  of  the  disproportionate  influence  of  American 
government  and  culture  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  a heavy  responsibility  lies  on 
the  American  churches.  In  my  judgment  that  involves  several  sorts  of  concern: 
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Proclaiming  clearly  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  implications  not  only  for 
personal  life  but  for  corporate  life  in  the  light  of  the  reign  of  God;  identifying 
and  speaking  out  against  public  policies  and  agencies  where  injustice  is  being 
done;  finding  effective  means  to  mobilize  action  for  change;  and,  transform- 
ing our  churches  and  church  institutions— including  seminaries— so  that  they 
model  the  transparency,  shared  governance,  mutual  respect,  and  just  relation- 
ships appropriate  to  the  new  community  in  Jesus  Christ.  Seminaries  where 
Presbyterian  ministers  are  trained  should  have  a lifestyle  congruent  with  the 
polity  of  the  church  in  which  the  students  will  work  as  pastors  as  a part  of  their 
educational  mission.  The  way  we  live  as  church  people  is  an  important  part  of 
our  witness. 

The  Princeton  faculty  for  several  years  have  been  talking  about  ways  in 
which  the  Seminary  could  better  incorporate  the  life  of  the  global  church. 
The  inauguration  of  the  Mackay  professorship  was  an  important  step  in 
strengthening  mutuality  and  reciprocity  in  our  community,  so  we  could  listen 
to  and  learn  from  professors  from  churches  in  the  countries  of  the  South  in 
addition  to  teaching  students  from  abroad.  A package  of  further  proposals  for 
globalization  of  the  curriculum  and  community  life,  for  building  partner 
relationships  with  seminaries  in  the  South,  for  example,  was  favorably 
discussed  by  the  faculty  a couple  of  years  ago  but  has  now  been  tabled.  I hope 
that  document  can  be  retrieved,  updated,  and  acted  upon  promptly. 

Finally,  I commend  to  you  the  message  sent  from  the  General  Council  in 
Debrecen  to  the  churches,  which  has  been  distributed  this  evening,  and  I ask 
you  to  share  it  with  your  congregations.  I hope  it  will  convey  to  you  the 
urgency  we  felt  in  Debrecen,  with  Isaiah  58  ringing  in  our  ears  as  we  listened 
to  the  reports  of  the  worldwide  impact  of  global  economic  injustice,  to  engage 
our  churches  with  the  questions:  “How  do  our  ways  of  living  bear  witness  to 
faith?  How  do  we  move  from  theological  conviction  to  ethical  insight?  How 
can  Christian  congregations  not  only  hold  ethical  convictions  but  actually  be 
communities  of  practice  which  further  God’s  purposes  for  a just  world?”  We 
said  to  Reformed  churches:  “At  the  centre  of  our  faith  stands  a gospel  promise 
which  propels  us  into  the  world  to  seek  justice.  . . . Doing  justice  is  itself  a 
means  of  confessing  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  both  pursue  this 
conviction  vigorously  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  understand  better  what  it 
means.  We  need  to  understand  ourselves  as  a community  of  joyful  obedience 
to  God  in  face  of  the  threats  to  life  today.  . . . We  commit  ourselves  to  a 
common  effort  to  understand— through  actions  as  wrell  as  words— the  relation 
between  the  faith  as  we  have  historically  understood  it  and  the  urgent 
necessities  of  life  in  the  twenty-first  century.”  This  message  comes  as  no  less  a 
challenge  to  the  community  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary! 


Who  Is  Bobby  Riggs? 


by  Paul  Rorem 


Paul  Rorem  is  the  Benjamin  B.  Warfield 
Professor  of  Medieval  Church  History  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  deliv- 
ered these  remarks  on  October  25,  at 
the  Seminary's  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Women 's  Center. 


ON  THE  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Women’s  Center  here  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  let  us  not  forget  Bobby  Riggs  and  his 
helpful  role  in  the  early  years.  Now  a minor  footnote  in  the  history  of 
American  feminism,  Mr.  Riggs  was  once  a good  professional  tennis  player.  In 
his  declining  years,  however,  he  resorted  to  loudmouthed  hustling,  including 
boasts  that  he  could  beat  any  woman  tennis  player  alive.  When  he  in  fact  did 
defeat  Margaret  Court,  back  in  the  early  1970s,  he  gained  himself  some 
notoriety.  Billy  Jean  King  accepted  his  challenge,  and  a nationally  televised 
match  was  scheduled.  The  country,  curious  and  unsettled  about  changing 
gender  roles,  took  notice.  Billy  Jean  demolished  Bobby  Riggs  in  prime  time, 
and  it  was  a minor  victory  for  feminism.  She  didn’t  play  tennis  in  the  old  or 
ladylike  way  of  gentle  and  polite  ground  strokes.  She  was  a new  model  for 
women  — strong,  aggressive,  and  successful.  The  few  women  seminarians  here 
at  the  time  took  note  as  well. 

In  the  Spring  of  1970,  back  when  Princeton  students  barricaded  the 
Seminary  Board  of  Trustees  in  its  meeting  room  to  make  demands  about 
engagement  with  the  Vietnam  war,  the  women  students,  who  were  scheduled 
to  return  in  the  fall,  had  a demand  of  their  own.  Long  segregated  in  Tennent 
Hall,  because  many  of  the  women  had  been  Christian  education  students, 
they  now  insisted  they  be  housed  on  the  main  campus.  Even  when  their 
numbers  were  doubled  by  the  entering  class  in  the  fall  of  1970,  all  these 
women  combined  would  not  fill  up  one  dormitory  floor.  It  came  to  pass  that 
they  were  housed  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Hodge  Hall,  presumably  safe  from 
prowlers  who  might  break  and  enter  on  the  first  floor,  despite  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  Registrar  Armstrong,  who  worked  late  hours. 

That  same  fall,  Professor  Freda  Gardner  was  joined  at  long  last  by  a woman 
colleague  in  another  department,  a Harvard  scholar  named  Sakenfeld.  When 
the  women  faculty  and  students  started  meeting  together  informally  for 
mutual  support,  the  organization  of  the  Women’s  Center  was  not  far  off. 

But  what  were  the  men  to  do?  We  didn’t  think  of  drumming  on  the 
quadrangle,  or  forming  a Men’s  Center,  since  the  whole  Seminary  was 
overwhelmingly  male,  but  we  thought  perhaps  the  Women’s  Center  would 
appreciate  a Men’s  Auxiliary.  Giving  it  a name  was  a little  misleading,  since  we 
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only  had  one  organized  activity  a year— a bake  sale.  So  it  was  that  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Women’s  Center  Men’s  Auxiliary  Annual 
Bake  Sale  raised  both  money  and  consciousness  for  the  Women’s  Center.  The 
first  year  we  were  merely  a curiosity,  but  when  Bobby  Riggs  went  down  to 
Billy  Jean’s  aggressive  volleys,  we  had  a new  angle.  Although  he  was  still  alive 
and  well  in  real  life,  his  career  on  the  tennis  court  had  died,  and  so  the  bake 
sale  became  the  Bobby  Riggs  Memorial  Bake  Sale.  The  money  wasn’t  too 
significant,  although  in  the  late  70s  the  fifth  annual  sale  raised  $175.00,  which 
was  a big  part  of  the  Women’s  Center  budget  back  when  it  had  no  official 
sponsorship. 

That  same  year,  the  centerpiece  on  the  tables  of  baked  goods  out  on  the 
Mackay  foyer  was  a tennis-racquet  cake  in  honor  or  our  namesake.  It  fetched  a 
few  bucks,  but  the  big-ticket  item  that  year  was  a fancy  glazed  Latvian  job 
baked  by  Fritz  Kritzbergs.  It  carried  an  outrageous  price  tag,  but  Karlfried 
Froehlich  made  us  all  happy  by  forking  over  the  money.  (Professor  Froehlich 
knew  Fritz  was  a good  baker.)  As  he  completed  his  transaction,  Professor 
Froehlich  remarked,  “I’m  glad  to  support  the  Women’s  Center— and,  by  the 
way,  who  is  Bobby  Riggs?” 


Family  Reunion 

by  Leonora  Tubbs  Tisdale 


Associate  Professor  of  Preaching  and  Wor- 
ship at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Leonora  Tubbs  Tisdale  preached  this  ser- 
mon at  First  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Quakertown,  Pennsylvania,  on  November 
i,  1998,  at  a service  celebrating  “A  For- 
mula of  Agreement”  between  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ. 


THIS  fall,  Public  Television  aired  a one-hour  show  directed  by  Macky 
Alston.1  I know  about  Macky  Alston  because  he  grew  up  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  where  I now  live.  Both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Macky’s  grandfather,  Wallace  McPherson  Alston,  Sr., 
was  president  of  Agnes  Scott  College  in  Decatur,  Georgia  in  the  1940s  when 
both  my  mother  and  my  aunt  were  students  there.  His  father,  Wallace 
McPherson  Alston,  Jr.,  served  as  pastor  of  congregations  in  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  New  Jersey  (including  Nassau  Presbyterian  Church  in  Prince- 
ton) before  becoming  Director  of  the  Center  of  Theological  Inquiry,  located 
near  the  campus  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  where  I now  teach.  Both 
men  — father  and  grandfather— were  known,  in  the  Southern  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  (where  my  own  roots  lie),  for  being  outspoken  advocates 
for  civil  rights. 

Macky  (Wallace  McPherson  Alston,  III),  is,  by  his  own  admission,  some- 
thing of  a rebel.  He  dropped  out  of  seminary  after  two  years  and  makes  his 
living  by  making  documentary  films. 

Several  years  ago  Macky  discovered  that  his  family  had  a secret— one 
which,  in  his  words,  “everybody  knew  about  but  nobody  talked  about.”  The 
secret  was  that  his  ancestors  had  been,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  some 
of  the  largest  slave  owners  in  Chatham  County,  North  Carolina.  Indeed, 
Macky  discovered  that  Pittsboro,  in  the  heart  of  Chatham  County,  is  basically 
a “one  name  town”— with  nearly  everyone,  white  and  black,  bearing  his  same 
last  name:  Alston.  Apparently  many  of  the  black  Alstons  are  descendants  of 
slaves  who,  at  one  time,  worked  for  “Chatham  Jack”  Alston,  one  of  Macky’s 
ancestors,  who  once  ran  a large  plantation  in  that  county. 

The  film  which  Macky  prepared  for  PBS,  entitled  “Family  Name,”  takes 
the  viewer  with  Macky  on  many  trips  south  where  he  converses  with  a number 

1 The  film,  entitled  “Family  Name”  and  directed  by  Macky  Alston,  aired  on  the  PBS 
“POV”  (Point  of  View)  program  in  September,  1998. 
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of  people— white  and  black— who  bear  his  same  last  name.  He  begins  his 
pilgrimage  at  a family  reunion  of  white  Alstons,  where  one  member  of  the 
family  proudly  shows  him  a genealogical  tree  tracing  this  family’s  roots  all  the 
way  back  through  Charlemagne  to  the  children  of  Noah  himself  (specifically, 
to  Seth)  and  where  another  proudly  wears  a shirt  emblazoned  with  the  family 
coat  of  arms  whose  motto  reads,  in  Latin,  “immovable.” 

A few  days  later,  after  interviewing  some  of  the  black  Alstons  living  in  the 
same  area,  Macky  is  invited  to  go  with  them  to  the  black  Alston  reunion  — held 
only  a few  miles  away  from  the  white  reunion,  and  during  the  very  same 
month.  Uncomfortably,  Macky  finds  himself  to  be  the  only  white  person  at 
this  reunion,  and  openly  marvels  that  these  two  reunions  happen  every  year  so 
close  to  one  another  in  time  and  geography,  yet  so  far  removed  in  every  other 
way. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  film,  and  after  many  trips  and  interviews  have 
transpired,  a rather  amazing  thing  happens.  On  the  grounds  of  one  of  the 
former  Alston  plantations  in  Chatham  County,  North  Carolina,  the  children 
of  former  slaves  and  the  children  of  former  slave  owners  — all  with  the  same 
last  name  — gather  for  an  outdoor  concert.  The  concert  is  given  by  Fred 
Alston,  an  African-American  concert  oboist  from  Philadelphia.  Fred  Alston, 
as  Macky  by  this  point  has  discovered,  is  more  than  likely  related  to  him  by 
blood,  since  Fred’s  grandfather  many  times  removed  was  probably  Chatham 
Jack,  the  slave  master  who  owned  Fred’s  great-great-great  grandmother  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

As  the  Alstons,  black  and  white  — most  of  whom  have  never  even  met  one 
another— gather  on  the  lawn  of  this  former  plantation  on  a beautiful  fall  day, 
folding  chairs  in  hand,  it  is  an  amazing  scene.  The  viewer  has  the  sense  that 
everyone  is  acting  as  if  something  very  ordinary  is  happening  when,  in  truth, 
something  totally  extraordinary  is  taking  place.  At  Fred  Alston’s  request,  the 
outdoor  concert  begins  with  the  ringing  of  the  slave  bell,  a bell  still  standing 
on  the  old  plantation  grounds.  Then  comes  the  reading  of  a poem  by  Fred— a 
tribute  to  a slave  who,  though  shackled  and  chained,  could  not  be  silenced  in 
song,  a recognition  that  music  can  bring  healing  to  those  who  allow  it  to  do  so. 
And  then  the  music  begins,  with  the  hauntingly  beautiful  melodies  of  oboe 
and  piano  intertwining  and  wafting  in  and  among  those  gathered  until,  at  its 
conclusion,  all  the  Alstons— black  and  white— are  standing  together  to  ap- 
plaud the  accomplishment  of  their  gifted  kinsman. 

After  the  concert  we  glimpse  the  Alstons,  mingling  with  and  meeting  one 
another  within  and  without  the  plantation  house,  as  they  share  together  the 
after-concert  refreshments.  Macky  asks  several  attendees  what  they’ve  thought 
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of  this  day,  and  what  it  has  meant  to  them.  The  general  tenor  seems  to  be 
expressed  by  Fred’s  son,  Jeff,  a college  student  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  has  now  traveled  south  and  met  his  own  black  kinspeople.  When  Macky 
presses  him  to  read  some  deep  meaning  into  this  day,  Fred  hesitates,  “I  don’t 
know  what  this  means.”  he  says.  “All  I know  is  that  I’m  happy  I met  the  people 
I met  today.” 


I.  Our  Reunion  Today 

Today,  in  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania,  descendants  of  the  Protestant 
Reformations— many  of  whom  have  been  holding  their  own  separate  family 
reunions  at  table  for  years  and  often  only  blocks  apart— have  finally  gathered 
for  a rather  remarkable  event:  a common  family  reunion.  On  the  surface,  this 
looks  like  an  ordinary  thing  to  do— those  who  share  the  same  baptismal  name 
of  “Christian”  gathering  to  eat  together.  But  we  who  gather  here  well  know 
that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  event  at  all.  This  event  is  extraordinary. 

Our  divisions  of  course,  go  back  over  450  years  and  have  split  us  not  so 
much  along  lines  of  race  and  class,  as  along  lines  of  doctrine  and  dogma.  “I 
belong  to  Calvin”  proclaim  the  family  crests  on  some  chests;  “I  belong  to 
Luther”  proclaim  others.  “Reformed  and  always  reforming”  is  my  motto, 
some  decree.  “Justification  by  grace  through  faith  alone”  is  mine,  others 
counter. 

And,  of  course,  at  the  heart  of  our  differences  has  stood  the  table  itself.  “But 
what  do  you  mean  by  ‘real  presence’?”  we  have  said  to  one  another,  facing  off 
across  this  table  as  we  line  up  on  opposite  sides,  unable  to  eat  together  and 
fully  enjoy  the  meal,  because  each  is  convinced  the  other  doesn’t  really 
understand  what  Christ  is  about  when  we  do.  And  without  proper  understand- 
ing, how  can  we  possibly  enter  into  “full  communion”  with  one  another? 

So  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But  today  we  gather  because  a remarkable  thing 
has  happened.  Four  different  denominations  — the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  — have  pledged  themselves  to 
“enter  into  full  communion  with  one  another.” 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  intensive  dialogues  and  after  several  written 
volumes  summarizing  their  outcomes, 

— after  years  of  theological  and  liturgical  wrestling  over  what  it  is  that  we 
have  in  common  and  where  it  is  that  we  differ, 

— after  long  hours  spent  in  negotiating  rooms,  struggling  to  find  just  the 
right  words  to  reflect  the  new  commitment  we  have  been  asked  to  make  to 
one  another  in  Christ, 
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— and  after  long  debates  at  various  levels  in  our  denominational  bodies, 

We  four  denominations  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  have  finally  decided 

that  this  family  belongs  together, 

— that  the  things  that  unite  us  far  outweigh  the  things  that  divide  us, 

— and  that  we  will  henceforth  “recognize  each  other  as  churches  in  which 
the  gospel  is  righdy  preached  and  the  sacraments  rightly  administered 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.” 

In  other  words,  we  have  decided  to  live  together— after  all  these  years  of 
separation  — as  family. 


II.  Jesus  and  “Family” 

In  our  Gospel  reading  this  afternoon  from  Mark  3:31-35,  Jesus’  mother 
and  brothers— his  blood  kin— come  to  him,  anxious  for  a family  reunion.  And 
why  wouldn’t  they  be?  Jesus,  after  all,  has  been  running  around  all  over  the 
countryside,  calling  disciples,  healing  lepers  and  paralytics,  teaching  by  the 
seaside,  casting  out  demons,  forgiving  sins,  and  proclaiming  everywhere  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  And  his  family— his  blood  kin— are  more 
than  likely  feeling  neglected  by  his  work  which  has  taken  him  far  from  home 
and  away  from  those  who  love  him  best.  They  come  to  him  with  a seemingly 
reasonable  request:  “Come  out  for  awhile  and  talk  with  us,  Jesus.  We  want  to 
see  you.  We  want  some  attention  from  you.  We  have  some  ‘family  business’ 
we  need  to  discuss.” 

But  Jesus,  in  an  act  that  seems  almost  downright  rude  (specially  given  the 
respect  elder  sons  were  expected  to  give  their  mothers  in  that  day,  and  the  role 
they  were  supposed  to  play  in  the  family),  does  not  rush  out  to  greet  them. 
Instead,  he  looks  around  the  room  at  those  who  have  gathered  — probably  the 
usual  crowd  of  outcasts  and  sinners  and  unsavories  that  he  seemed  to  delight 
in  hanging  out  with— and  he  says, 

“Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers?  Here  are  my  mother  and  my 
brothers!  Whoever  does  the  will  of  God  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother.” 

With  these  words  Jesus,  of  course,  radically  redefines  “family”  — in  much 
the  same  way  that  he  radically  redefines  justice  and  righteousness  and 
forgiveness  and  all  those  other  theological  terms  we  thought  we  understood. 
“Family,”  Jesus  says,  is  not  restricted  to  ties  of  blood  or  adoption  or  even 
doctrine.  Family,  according  to  God,  is  defined  as  those  who  are  seeking  to  do 
God’s  will,  living  their  lives  according  to  God’s  purposes.  If  we  are  doing  so, 
says  Jesus,  we  are  family— not  only  as  brothers  and  sisters  of  one  another,  but 
also  as  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  Lord  himself. 
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III.  The  Church’s  Struggles  with  “Family” 

The  church,  of  course,  has  had  a hard  time  with  this  definition  of  family. 
Despite  our  professions  of  faith  — that  we  believe  in  one  God,  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  one  family  of  God  made  one  through  the  blood  of  our 
crucified  and  risen  Lord— we  have  not  lived  as  one.  And  often  our  lack  of 
unity  has  first  been  felt  locally— in  our  own  blood  families,  congregations,  or 
communities  where  we  live  and  work  and  try  to  figure  out  how  to  relate  to  one 
another. 

I grew  up,  as  I suspect  did  many  of  you,  in  a pre-Vatican  II  era  when 
Protestants  and  Catholics  did  not  trust  one  another,  and  when  even  dating 
between  the  two  was  viewed  as  anathema.  I also  grew  up  in  the  heyday  of 
denominationalism,  when  each  branch  of  Christ’s  family  tree  prided  itself  on 
its  distinctiveness,  its  difference,  and  when  we  were  taught  to  be  suspect  of 
one  another,  and  not  to  view  one  another  as  “family”  in  Christ. 

I remember,  in  middle  school,  attending  worship,  as  a lifelong  Presbyterian 
whose  father  and  grandfather  were  both  Presbyterian  ministers,  with  my  best 
friend,  a Lutheran,  and  thinking  her  worship  mighty  strange.  We  were  both 
Christians,  but  it  was  readily  apparent  that  we  were  also  very  different.  I also 
remember  seeing  the  Episcopal  kids  at  my  school  trying  to  decide  what  to 
“give  up”  for  Lent  and  thinking  that  mighty  strange  too.  As  a Presbyterian,  I 
never  even  knew  what  Lent  or  Advent  were  until  I reached  high  school. 

In  my  adult  years,  I have  had  the  privilege  of  being  involved  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  of  Christ’s  church— both  on  a local  level  (serving  as  a 
pastor  right  out  of  seminary  in  an  ecumenical  parish  in  Virginia  that  included 
both  Presbyterian  churches  and  an  Episcopal  church)  and  on  the  global  level 
(as  I represented  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  eight  years  on  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  [WCC]).  Because  of  these 
concurrent  experiences,  I came  to  see  firsthand  how  important  agreements 
are  — be  it  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC,  or  in  the 
Lutheran-Reformed  dialogues  that  take  place  on  the  global  level,  or  in  “A 
Formula  of  Agreement”  forged  between  four  U.S.  denominations  — for 
making  a difference  in  how  we  live  together  as  family  right  where  we  are. 

In  the  ecumenical  parish  in  which  my  husband  and  I served  as  copastors, 
our  Presbyterian  ordination  was  not  fully  recognized  by  the  Episcopalians, 
and,  consequently,  we  were  not  allowed  to  pronounce  those  important  words 
of  absolution  following  the  confession  of  sin  in  “I-declare-unto-you”  lan- 
guage; nor  were  we  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  eucharist  without  a “truly 
ordained  priest”  concelebrating  with  us.  The  divisions  that  existed  “out  there” 
somewhere  in  the  land  of  doctrinal  and  liturgical  formulations  hurt  us  as  a 
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family  of  God  and  prohibited  our  being  able  to  live  fully  together  as  one 
family. 

Because  of  that  painful  reality  on  the  local  level,  I began  to  see  that  the 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  document  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
was  not  just  the  result  of  some  parlor  game  played  by  theologians  who  spent 
their  lives  going  to  meetings  around  the  world,  working  long  into  the  night  to 
find  compromise  language  we  would  all  live  with.  I came  to  see  that  that 
document— that  important  work  over  fifty  years  in  the  making  and  still  under 
construction— was  paving  the  way  for  a hoped-for  time  when  all  of  us  who 
“do  God’s  will”  could  sit  at  table  together  as  family,  a time  when  we  could 
have  one  family  reunion,  instead  of  lots  of  separate  ones. 

IV.  “A  Formula  of  Agreement” 

Brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  today  we  have  gathered  to  celebrate  the  new 
family  reality  made  possible  among  us  because  of  a document,  “A  Formula  of 
Agreement,”  which  has  been  over  thirty  years  in  the  making.  We  who  gather 
to  celebrate  this  new  reality  owe  a tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  spent  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years  of  their  lives  helping  to  forge 
this  document  which  our  four  denominations  last  summer  overwhelmingly 
adopted  as  their  own. 

“A  Formula  of  Agreement”  is  not  just  any  piece  of  paper,  friends.  It  is  a 
covenant  into  which  we  four  denominations  have  solemnly  and  joyously 
entered;  a covenant  in  which  we  pledge  and  commit  ourselves  to  become  a 
newly  “reblended  family”  after  450  years  of  separation: 

— a family  which  recognizes  each  others’  churches  as  those  in  which  the 
gospel  is  righdy  preached  and  the  sacraments  righdy  administered; 

— a family  which  continues  to  recognize  that  we  share  one  baptism  in 
Christ  and  that  those  things  which  unite  us  at  table  are  greater  than  those  that 
divide; 

— a family  that  acknowledges  each  other’s  ministries  as  valid  and  that  is 
even  able  to  exchange  ministers  among  our  four  denominations; 

— a family  that  pledges  itself  in  the  future  to  what  one  of  my  colleagues  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  Carol  Lakey  Hess,  calls  “hard  dialogue  and  deep 
connections”2  — dialogue  in  which  both  “mutual  affirmation  and  mutual 
admonition”  (in  the  words  of  the  Formula  of  Agreement)  become  the  basis  for 
the  kind  of  honest,  open,  and  candid  discussion  that  must  go  on,  if  family  is  to 
become  family  to  one  another  on  a deep,  and  not  simply  a surface,  level. 

2 Carol  Lakey  Hess,  Caretakers  of  our  Common  House  (Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox, 
1 997)- 
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V.  A Miraculous  Event 

I thought  it  a rather  a miraculous  thing  when  the  black  Alstons  and  the 
white  Alstons  gathered  in  the  out-of-doors  one  fall  day— to  set  aside,  for  a 
brief  while,  the  painful  acrimony  that  had  divided  them  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  to  begin  to  know  one  another  anew— not  as  strangers,  but  as  family. 

But  I think  it  no  less  miraculous  that  today  we,  children  of  Luther  and 
children  of  Calvin,  have  decided,  despite  almost  half  a millennium  of 
acrimony  and  divisiveness,  to  set  aside  our  historic  condemnations  of  one 
another  and  to  get  to  know  one  another  as  the  cousins  that  we  have  always 
been  in  Christ. 

The  way  ahead  for  us  will  not  be  easy— any  more  than  it  will  be  for  the 
Alstons.  For  in  order  for  the  true  unity  of  this  family  to  occur  we  will  have  to 
be  honest  with  one  another,  working  out  with  fear  and  trembling  our  past  and 
future  differences,  confronting  and  confessing  the  pain  we  have  caused  one 
another,  and  learning  how  to  live  together  anew  in  trust  and  mutual  respect.  A 
document  alone  does  not  make  that  happen.  It  simply  binds  us  together  in  our 
commitment  to  see  that  it  happens. 

But  I rather  imagine  this  October  day,  as  we  take  this  first  step  in  our  new 
pilgrimage  together,  as  we  come  together  for  our  first  meal  as  reunited 
cousins,  that  there  will  be  music  wafting  in  and  amongst  us,  too.  Music  not 
only  provided  by  the  organist  and  blended  choir  before  us,  music  not  only 
created  by  our  voices  lifted  together  in  singing  the  hymns  of  our  common 
faith,  but  music  that  also  echoes  and  reechoes  throughout  the  spheres  of  the 
cosmos  this  All  Saints’  Day,  as  many,  many  cousins  in  heaven  join  us  cousins 
on  earth  in  celebrating  on  this,  our  family  reunion,  day. 

Praise  be  to  the  Christ  who,  through  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  has 
made  us  one  body!  Praise  be  to  the  Christ  who  has  declared  that  all  who  do 
the  will  of  God  are  his  sisters,  his  brothers,  and  heirs  with  him  of  God’s 
wonderful  riches.  And  praise  be  to  the  Christ  who  welcomes  us  this  day  back 
home  — home  to  the  family  table  which  he  has  spread  and  to  which  he  warmly 
welcomes  us  all. 


The  Star  Has  Come 
Out  of  Jacob 

by  Milan  Opocensky 


Milan  Opocensky , of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Czech  Brethren , is  General 
Secretary  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


Text:  Matthew  2:1-12 


THERE  is  A DEEP  meaning  in  the  fact  that  we  have  four  gospels  in  the  Bible. 

Each  of  them  emphasizes  something  important  and  unique.  Luke  wants 
to  indicate  how  inconspicuously  Jesus  was  born.  Through  the  story  of  the  wise 
men  from  the  East,  Matthew  wants  to  make  clear  that  Jesus’  life  and  work 
have  a universal  character.  Jesus  Christ  is  Deliverer  and  Lord  of  the  people  of 
Israel  — of  those  who  were  perishing,  downtrodden,  and  forsaken.  However, 
Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  the  entire  universe.  He  can  be  recognized  also  by  those 
who  are  not  the  sons  of  Abraham.  The  entire  world  is  a theatrum  gloriae 
Dei— a theatre  of  God’s  glory. 

Who  are  those  three  men?  The  original  Greek  text  uses  the  word  magoi— 
magi.  The  calendar  speaks  about  three  kings.  They  have  come  from  the  East, 
that  is,  from  Babylonia  or  Persia.  They  were  experts  in  astrology;  they  might 
have  been  believers  in  an  astral  religion.  They  were  dealing  with  an  area  of 
human  life  between  science  and  religion.  They  were  pagans  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  promises  of  the  Messiah  as  we  know  them  from  the  Old 
Testament.  These  magi  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  when  Jesus  was  born. 
They  asked  for  the  newborn  Jewish  king.  The  one  who  was  born  was  not  a 
child  of  unknown  parents  — the  baby  was  a king.  Not  only  the  Jews,  but  also 
other  nations  of  the  Near  East  were  expecting  the  Messiah,  a great  king  who 
would  start  a golden  age.  Inspired  by  such  a belief,  filled  with  expectations  and 
enthusiasm,  the  magi  came  to  Jerusalem. 

They  had  been  led  by  a star.  Faith  in  stars  was  very  common  at  the  time  of 
Jesus’  birth.  It  was  said  that  the  life  of  every  human  being  is  influenced  by  a 
certain  star.  However,  the  biblical  message  is  very  restrained  in  this  respect. 
You  shall  have  no  other  gods!  This  should  be  applied  also  to  the  astral  gods. 
You  should  not  bow  down  to  them,  you  should  not  be  interested  in  them.  Let 
us  state  it  clearly:  A Christian  does  not  live  according  to  a horoscope  but  is 
oriented  by  his  faith  and  hope  based  on  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  one  passage 
where  the  Old  Testament  very  pointedly  speaks  about  a star,  through  Balaam 
son  of  Beor  (Numbers  24:  17-19):  “.  . . a star  shall  come  out  of  Jacob  and  a 
sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel:  it  shall  crush  the  borderlands  of  Moab  and  . . . 
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Edom  will  become  a possession.  . . . One  out  of  Jacob  shall  rule.”  The  star  of 
Jacob  was  shining  in  the  darkness.  The  astrologists  do  not  understand,  but 
they  go;  they  might  have  sensed  that  something  extraordinary  and  unique  was 
happening.  They  went  with  eagerness  and  openness,  with  expectation  and 
respect,  in  order  to  bow  to  the  newborn  king. 

Why  did  three  wise  men  start  their  journey?  What  did  Matthew  want  to 
express  with  this  story?  His  Gospel,  which  is  full  of  Old  Testament  faith  and 
expectation,  wants  to  highlight  the  ancient  prophetic  vision.  In  the  last  days, 
kings  and  nations  will  pour  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  worship  God  and  to  bring 
their  gifts.  Matthew  wants  to  say:  This  is  being  fulfilled.  This  is  happening. 
The  time  has  been  fulfilled;  the  star  of  redemption  is  shining.  Three  astrolo- 
gists travel  to  Jerusalem  as  representatives  of  the  nations  of  this  world.  A phase 
in  history  has  begun  which  has  the  eschatological,  the  ultimate,  prefix.  This  is 
the  post  Christum  natum  era  — after  the  birth  of  Christ.  World  history  has 
entered  its  second  half-time.  The  night  has  progressed;  it  is  now  far  gone. 

How  does  King  Herod  react  to  the  question  of  the  wise  men?  He  is 
disquieted,  and  with  him  the  cream  of  society  in  Jerusalem.  Herod  is  from  the 
house  of  Edom;  he  is  not  from  the  house  of  David.  He  has  no  legitimacy  to  be 
king  of  the  Jews.  Therefore  Herod  fears  the  Messiah  who  was  expected.  The 
initiated  experts,  the  high  priests  and  scribes,  quote  a passage  from  the 
prophet  Micah  as  an  indication  of  where  the  expected  Messiah  will  be  born. 
“O  Bethlehem,  from  you  shall  come  a ruler.  . . .”  Bethlehem  is  not  a very 
special  place  in  the  land  of  Judah.  However,  Bethlehem  will  be  glorified,  will 
become  glorious  because  of  the  birth  of  a person  who  will  be  a ruler  and  a 
shepherd  of  Israel.  The  ruler  and  the  shepherd  — these  two  words  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  ruler  reigns;  the  shepherd  controls  and  directs  his  flock. 
The  one  who  is  expected  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  is  an  extraordinary,  unique 
king.  He  has  power  over  distant  nations  and  cultures  which  are  surrounded 
with  mystery  and  darkness.  He  is  a unique  king  also  by  the  fact  that  he  ends  his 
earthly  journey  on  the  cross.  This  is  underlined  by  the  term  “King  of  the 
Jews.”  At  the  beginning,  it  appears  in  the  question  of  the  magi.  “Where  is  the 
child  who  has  been  born  king  of  the  Jews?”  And  the  same  term  reappears  in 
the  inscription  on  the  cross:  INRI— lesus  Nazarenus,  Rex  ludaeorum.  At  the 
beginning,  this  designation  appears  as  a question  full  of  respect  and  fear.  At 
the  end,  it  is  an  inscription  meant  to  humiliate  and  to  mock.  Respect  and 
homage  on  the  part  of  the  wise  men  from  distant  eastern  lands;  mockery  and 
condemnation  from  one’s  own  people  — this  is  the  Christlike  path. 

The  high  priests  and  scribes  were  ossified  in  their  thinking.  It  seems  that 
the  question  about  the  place  of  the  Messiah’s  birth  did  not  move  them.  They 
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did  not  start  a dialogue;  they  did  not  accompany  the  mysterious  magi.  They 
stayed  with  their  commentaries,  blinded  by  their  own  self-complacency. 
Herod  pretends  to  be  interested.  He  wants  to  know  the  place  “so  that  I may 
also  go  and  pay  him  homage.” 

It  is  certainly  Matthew’s  interest  to  make  clear  that  the  pagans  seek  and 
search;  they  are  open  and  eager,  while  the  people  of  the  promise  remain 
unmoved.  “He  came  to  what  was  his  own  and  his  own  people  did  not  accept 
him”  0ohn  i:ii).  How  many  people  thirst  for  the  gospel— the  good  news 
today?  How  many  exhausted  and  downcast  souls  are  among  us? 

The  star  led  the  wise  men  to  the  place  where  the  child  was.  In  the  presence 
of  the  child  the  great  joy  of  the  magi  from  the  East  turns  into  an  homage 
which  is  usually  paid  only  to  kings.  The  star  has  come  out  of  Jacob.  Even  the 
first  readers  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  must  have  read  this  passage 
and  understood  that  homage  and  honor  were  being  paid  not  only  to  an 
unknown  child  but  to  the  glorified  Christ.  The  magi  have  reached  their 
destination.  They  recognized  their  Messiah  and  King  in  the  child.  They  were 
not  offended  by  his  poor  surroundings.  An  ordinary  child  of  unimportant 
parents.  The  scribes  who  knew  the  promise  remained  blinded.  They  did  not 
grasp  and  understand.  Jesus  was  rejected  by  God’s  people,  but  the  pagans 
accepted  him.  Those  who  have  found  him  as  their  Redeemer  and  Savior  have 
joy  without  end. 

Lord,  grant  that  we  may  find  you  — that  all  people  may  find  you  and  that  all 
people  may  have  joy  without  end.  Lord,  open  our  eyes  so  that  we  may  know 
your  love,  your  forgiveness,  your  mercy  and  compassion  are  offered  to  all. 
God,  teach  us  to  embrace — not  exclude.  Amen. 


A Meditation  for 
Advent  1998 

by  Karla  Ann  Koll 


A Ph.D.  candidate  in  Mission , Ecumenics, 
and  History  of  Religions  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  Karla  Ann 
Koll  served  as  Mission  Coworker  at  the 
Interchurch  Center  for  Theological  and 
Social  Studies  (1986-1999.)  in  Managua , 
Nicaragua.  This  meditation  was  previously 
published  in  the  Witherspoon  Society's 
“Network  News , ” Fall  1998. 


And  while  [Mary  and  Joseph]  were  there  [in  Bethlehem [,  the  time  came  for  her  to 
be  delivered.  And  she  gave  birth  to  her  first-born  son  and  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes , and  laid  him  in  a manger , because  there  was  no  place  for  them  in 
the  inn. 

Luke  2:6-7 

SHE  CLUNG  to  the  tree  branch  in  the  pouring  rain  as  another  contraction 
passed  over  her.  Below  her,  the  flood  waters  that  had  washed  away  her 
home  continued  to  rise.  She  cried  out  in  her  anguish.  Then  she  heard  the 
motor.  Someone  was  in  the  tree  with  her,  arms  helping  her  down  into  the 
small  boat,  even  as  her  womb  pushed  her  child  out  of  her.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  boat  wrapped  her  newborn  son  in  a jacket,  as  the  boat  headed  toward  what 
remained  of  the  town  of  San  Francisco  Libre,  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Managua, 
to  find  shelter. 

Two  births,  two  thousand  years  apart.  In  the  first  case  we  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Emmanuel,  God’s  presence  among  us.  In  the  second  case,  we  might 
ask,  “where  is  God?”  In  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  today,  in  the  wake  of 
Hurricane  Mitch,  many  are  asking,  “Where  is  God?”  Where  was  God  as  the 
flood  waters  swept  away  homes  and  crops,  as  the  mud  slides  buried  entire 
villages? 

There  are  those  on  the  scene  with  ready  answers,  those  eager  to  proclaim 
that  the  hurricane  was  God’s  punishment.  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  are  being 
punished  because  their  governments  are  corrupt,  or  because  so  many  people 
are  abandoning  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  because  not  enough  people 
have  become  evangelicals.  In  Spanish  even  the  name  for  those  left  homeless 
by  a natural  disaster,  the  damnificados  or  “damned,”  implies  divine  disfavor. 

Human  sin  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  devastation  caused  by  Mitch. 
The  majority  of  those  who  died  were  poor,  relegated  to  the  margins  of  society 
and  living  on  floodplains  or  along  the  sides  of  steep  ravines.  Underdevelop- 
ment, years  of  war,  and  economies  focused  on  exports  and  paying  the  foreign 
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debt  have  left  these  countries  with  deficient  infrastructures  incapable  of  quick 
and  adequate  response  to  disaster.  Rampant  deforestation  left  no  vegetation 
on  the  mountainsides  to  hold  back  the  mud  and  water.  The  aftermath  of 
Mitch  has  also  provided  many  opportunities  for  human  greed.  Some  of  the 
rich  have  chosen  to  arm  themselves  rather  than  to  share  with  those  left 
homeless.  Some  have  looted  abandoned  homes  and  stripped  valuables  off  of 
the  dead  and  dying.  Others  have  been  hoarding  food  and  selling  it  at  inflated 
prices. 

Yet  there  are  many  stories  of  heroism,  most  of  which  will  never  be  told. 
There’s  the  volunteer  fireman  from  Mateare  who  climbed  the  tree  in  San 
Francisco  Libre  to  rescue  the  woman  giving  birth.  There  are  those  who, 
though  they  have  little  themselves,  have  opened  their  homes  to  those  who 
have  been  displaced.  Throughout  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  people  are 
working  together,  helping  each  other.  Organizations  and  churches  are  put- 
ting aside  rivalries  and  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Where  is  God,  this  God  who  came  to  us  as  a baby  born  in  Bethlehem,  this 
God  whose  coming  we  celebrate?  If  God  is  with  us,  then  God  was  standing  on 
the  bank  with  the  mother  who  watched  helplessly  as  the  floodwaters  carried 
away  her  children,  with  the  father  who  screamed  as  the  mud  slide  buried  his 
family,  with  the  dazed  young  woman  who  wandered  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
frantically  looking  for  her  grandmother.  And  God  was  with  those  who  were 
buried  alive  in  the  mud  at  Posoltega.  For  if  we  read  the  story  of  Jesus  as  the 
incarnation  of  God,  then  God  knows  what  it  is  to  lose  a child;  God  knows 
what  it  is  to  die. 

This  Advent  we  await  God’s  coming  to  us  not  in  the  raging  winds  and 
waters  of  storm  and  punishment,  but  in  an  infant,  in  human  cries  of  pain  and 
vulnerability.  The  babe  of  Bethlehem  comes  to  us  as  he  always  does,  asking  us 
to  choose.  In  God’s  act  of  radical  solidarity,  we  find  our  own  calling  to  suffer 
with  those  who  suffer,  to  mourn  with  those  who  mourn,  to  bind  up  wounds 
and  hearts,  to  work  alongside  those  who  are  resurrecting  hope  and  commu- 
nity out  of  the  mud.  This  Advent  may  we  choose  for  God  and  for  life,  because 
God  has  chosen  life. 


The  Nearness  and 
Farness  of  Neighbor 

by  Barbara  A.  Chaapel 


A minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.),  Barbara  A.  Chaapel  directs  the 
Office  of  Communications/Publications  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  She 
preached  this  sermon  on  October  15,  1998 
in  Miller  Chapel. 


I GREW  UP  in  the  fifties  in  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey,  in  a newly  built 
split-level  house,  the  first  my  parents  were  proud  to  own.  From  my 
bedroom  window  I could  literally  see  the  farmlands  of  South  Jersey  being 
washed  away  by  the  sea  of  suburbia  — as  postwar  developers  built  acres  of 
split-levels,  Cape  Cods,  and  ranchers  for  the  baby  boomers. 

In  the  next  door  Cape  Cod,  lived  Sumiko  and  Tom  Jacobs  and  their 
daughters,  Carolyn  and  Joanne.  Sumiko  was  a war  bride.  My  grandfather, 
having  sent  a son  and  a son-in-law  to  fight  in  the  Pacific,  called  them  “the  Japs 
next  door.” 

My  sister’s  bedroom  looked  toward  the  Fordham’s  ranch  house  on  the 
other  side.  John  and  Dolores  Fordham  were  of  German  descent,  and  we 
wondered  at  the  strange  smells  that  hung  in  their  kitchen  and  about  the 
wooden  “hochstdck”  with  which  they  disciplined  their  children  whenever  we 
were  sent  next  door  to  babysit.  My  grandfather  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  say 
the  word  “Nazi,”  but  he  said  “German”  with  the  flavor  of  it. 

My  father  slowly  taught  me  to  love  what  is  different.  He  did  this  without 
words.  He  invited  the  Jacobs’  kids  to  play  touch  football  in  our  backyard;  he 
taught  Dolores  Fordham  to  drive;  he  gave  my  sister  and  me  books  about  Japan 
and  Germany  to  read.  He  befriended  Tom  Jacobs  and  John  Fordham  while 
they  did  lawn  work  together  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Imperceptibly,  the  Jacobs’  kids  and  the  Fordham’s  kids  became  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  my  young  life.  Yet,  there  are  days  when  I still  remember  the 
look  in  their  dark  almond  eyes  as  they  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  schoolyard 
playground,  and  I did  not  go  stand  with  them. 

As  near  as  next  door.  As  far  as  the  outside  edge  of  a schoolyard. 

Of  all  the  scenes  in  Saving  Private  Ryan , do  you  remember  the  one  in  which 
the  small  party  of  soldiers  is  ambushed  in  a French  field  by  a lone  German 
sniper,  and  one  young  soldier  dies  in  the  arms  of  his  comrade?  I remember  the 
two  of  them  — one  with  his  intestines  spilling  out  of  him  red  and  wet  with  his 
life,  the  other  touching  his  friend’s  bleeding  body,  cradling  his  head,  holding 
him  close,  speaking  quiet  words  of  hope.  A pieta  in  flesh  as  moving  as 
Michelangelo’s  in  marble. 
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As  near  as  a local  movie  theatre.  As  far  as  another  country,  another  time, 
another  war. 

There  is  a young  veterinarian  in  my  congregation  in  Philadelphia  who 
approached  me  in  tears  after  worship  on  a recent  Sunday.  She  told  me  of  a 
client  who  brought  his  dog  to  her  at  the  Penn  vet  clinic.  She  could  not  make 
an  immediate  diagnosis,  and  the  young  man  returned  several  times  with  his 
pet.  In  these  visits,  the  veterinarian  learned  that  her  client  was  a gay  man,  who 
was  living  with  AIDS,  and  that  his  dog  was  his  beloved  and  closest  compan- 
ion—a life-giving  friend.  When  she  finally  diagnosed  serious  heart  disease, 
the  medication  prescribed  was  costly,  more  than  the  man  could  pay. 

So  she  paid  the  bill  herself. 

She  approached  me  in  tears  because  her  colleagues  had  ridiculed  her  for 
what  they  called  the  sentimentality  of  her  decision,  telling  her  that  her  action 
was  neither  pragmatically  nor  professionally  sound. 

As  near  as  a man  and  his  dog.  As  far  as  the  grinding  wheels  and  rules  of  a city 
veterinary  hospital. 

Jesus  gives  us  the  ultimate  definition  of  neighbor  in  a story  we  have  come  to 
call  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  A story  so  often  told  throughout  the 
ages  that  it  seems  tame  to  us  for  its  familiarity.  What  more  can  we  say  than  we 
have  said? 

There  is  the  wounded  man  by  the  roadside.  And  the  granite  face  of  the 
righteous  religious  as  we  pass  by,  our  noses  buried  in  lawbook  or  liturgy, 
measuring  out  compassion  in  the  careful  gradations  of  a moral  code.  And  the 
Samaritan— the  outsider,  the  ritually  impure  man  — stops,  gets  off  his  horse, 
and  befriends. 

Can  you  still  hear  the  scandal  of  it  under  all  the  centuries  of  interpretation? 
A bloody  victim  of  violent  crime  lying  by  the  roadside  in  a bad  part  of  town; 
perhaps  your  mother,  or  your  son.  And  a passerby  who  stops.  A passerby  who 
might  be  someone  with  AIDS;  or,  a Vietnam  vet  who  has  lost  his  legs;  or,  a 
saffron-robed  Hari  Krishna.  Not  the  one  we  would  expect  or  want  to  stop  to 
help. 

And  we  forget  what  the  Samaritan  did:  he  looked;  he  knelt;  he  touched;  he 
cleaned;  he  bandaged;  he  carried;  he  paid;  he  remembered;  he  returned;  he 
befriended. 

“Which  one  is  die  neighbor?”  asks  Jesus.  We  think  it  is  the  one  in  need  of 
help,  the  one  in  need  of  service,  the  one  to  whom  we  should  offer  assistance. 
But  it  is  not  the  one  in  need.  It  is  the  one  who  had  compassion.  The 
Samaritan.  The  neighbor  is  the  one  who  has  compassion  on  us. 

Only  as  we  see  that  Christ  is  the  compassionate  neighbor,  and  that  we 
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receive  his  love  through  those  who  are  neighbor  to  us,  can  we  learn  to  love 
God  and  be  neighbor  to  another.  The  neighbor  is  the  one  who  is  compassion- 
ate to  us,  who  offers  us  service;  the  one  who  confronts  us  with  her  own 
desperate  need  and  so  involves  us  with  Christ  in  the  suffering  of  all  humanity. 

The  neighbor  is  the  one  to  whom  we  stand  in  reciprocal  relationship.  A 
person  for  whom  we  assume  moral  obligation,  for  whom  we  agree  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  belonging.  The  covenant  community  of  the  Old 
Testament  makes  neighbor  equal  to  brother  or  sister.  Jesus  extends  the  word 
neighbor  to  embrace  all  of  humanity. 

A neighbor  is  the  one  who  is  far,  becoming  the  one  who  is  near. 

Matthew  Shepard,  age  twenty-one,  a gay  man,  was  killed  last  week.  He  was 
beaten,  pistol-whipped,  lashed  to  a fencepost  where  he  hung  for  eighteen 
hours  in  near-freezing  temperatures.  He  was  left  to  die  on  his  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  Golgotha  without  the  comfort  of  a grieving  mother  or  a beloved 
friend  nearby,  without  thieves  to  his  right  and  left,  without  soldiers  bartering 
for  his  coat. 

Matthew  Shepard,  in  his  “otherness,”  in  his  “farness”  from  us,  and  in  the 
death  it  brought  him,  brought  us  near— to  him;  to  gay  people  in  our  country, 
in  our  church,  in  our  Seminary— to  Jesus  Christ  himself.  In  Matthew’s 
appalling  death,  he  reached  out  the  hand  of  God  to  us  and  brought  us  nearer 
to  our  own  complicity  with  violence,  nearer  to  our  own  frightening  apathy, 
nearer  to  the  unspeakable  suffering  of  humanity,  and  nearer  to  the  unspeak- 
able love  of  the  Christ  who  suffered  and  died  for  humanity. 

Like  the  Samaritan  we  call  “good,”  Matthew  Shepard  in  his  death  befriends 
us,  confronts  us,  calls  us  to  touch,  to  look,  to  carry,  to  feed,  to  bind  up,  to 
listen  to,  to  walk  with,  and  to  bring  the  far  ones  near. 

“You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your 
soul,  and  with  all  your  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  commandment.  And 
a second  is  like  it.  You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 
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The  book,  a collection  of  essays  Walls  wrote  over  several  decades,  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  cultural  process  in  general  and  with 
the  defining  characteristics  of  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries.  A second 
theme  is  the  theological  nature  of  Christian  revelation,  a theme  that  Walls 
explores  in  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  which  he  interprets  as 
“the  translation  of  God  into  human  terms  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.”  As 
such,  the  early  disciples  made  a major  move  when  they  replaced  the  Jewish 
term  “Messiah,”  the  Savior  of  Israel,  with  the  Greek  term  “Kyrios,”  the  term 
associated  with  Greek  cult  divinities,  as  the  title  for  Jesus  Christ. 

Walls  argues  that  Christian  believers  were  a very  diverse  group,  reflecting 
different  kinds  and  levels  of  experience,  living  situations,  and  cultural  forms. 
Two  forces  were  set  in  motion  simultaneously;  namely,  an  indigenizing 
current  that  brought  about  a “homing”  rendezvous  so  that  believers  of  diverse 
communities  found  a common  identity  in  one  church  fellowship,  and  the 
“pilgrim”  impulse  that  challenged  Christians  not  to  make  a complete  peace 
with  their  world  but  to  believe  in  promises  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  The  latter  led  to 
a certain  tension  between  the  gospel  and  the  status  quo. 

It  made  a difference  whether  people  converted  from  a primal  religious 
background  or  from  a literary  culture,  especially,  say,  from  a Latin  back- 
ground. Latin  was  the  language  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  of  the  liturgy,  as 
well  as  being  the  language  of  an  imperial  political  and  cultural  tradition.  The 
conversion  of  northern  Europe  was  a vernacular  movement  that  occurred 
outside  of  knowledge  of  Latin,  or  in  spite  of  it,  and  within  several  streams  of 
indigenous  identity.  Still,  the  conversion  of  northern  Europe  brought  forward 
no  enduring  theological  traditions  from  the  old  society.  Odin,  Thor,  or  Frey 
never  became  “the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  so  the 
Christian  proclamation  could  envisage  a clean  break  with  the  old  and  decay- 
ing cult  divinities.  Thus,  Nordic  graves,  evidence  of  unresolved  mixing  and 
thereby  of  need  for  future  reform,  carry  inscriptions  of  the  old  and  new,  of 
Christ’s  cross  and  Thor’s  hammer.  Eventually,  Thor’s  hammer  is  bent  in  the 
shape  of  a crude  cross,  a sign  of  the  crisis  that  the  new  had  wrought  on  the  old, 
but  with  the  old  still  enduring  under  the  strain. 

In  the  second  part,  Walls  develops  the  theme  of  the  Northern  European 
vernacular  transformation  of  Christianity— and  vice-versa  — by  examining 
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Africa’s  place  in  Christian  history.  The  modern  phase  of  Christianity  in 
tropical  Africa  began  with  the  arrival  in  Sierra  Leone  in  1792  of  the  “Nova 
Scotian”  blacks.  These  were  the  African  Americans  who  fought  as  soldiers  on 
the  British  side  in  the  American  Revolutionary  war.  These  Nova  Scotians 
mobilized  as  a missionary  force  and  with  their  evangelical  doctrine  instructed 
the  recaptured  Africans  who  were  landed  in  Freetown  after  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  in  1807. 

In  the  third  and  last  section  of  the  book,  Walls  returns  to  the  nature  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  its  implications  for  academic  and  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, for  the  vocation  of  ministry,  for  the  ideology  of  Protestant  denomina- 
tionalism,  for  the  Western  encounter  with  non-Western  cultures,  including 
the  Christian  art  of  non-European  societies,  and  especially  for  the  literary 
works  of  non-Western  cultures,  such  as  those  written  in  Chinese,  Sanskrit, 
and  other  languages.  With  advances  in  modern  medicine,  missions  also 
entered  this  field,  and,  took  up  a hit-and-miss,  learn-as-you-go  pillbox 
ministry.  Eventually,  as  medical  ministry  gained  footholds  and  a correspond- 
ing sense  of  confidence,  medical  work  was  promoted  for  strategic  reasons:  it 
could  go  where  no  other  form  of  mission  was  welcomed  or  allowed  and  thus 
could  open  doors  for  the  gospel  that  would  otherwise  be  shut. 

In  his  concluding  reflections,  Walls  returns  to  the  theological  basis  of 
mission,  saying  Christianity  was  founded  on  Jesus  as  one  sent  by  God,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  church  as  a sent  and  sending  body  of  the  faithful.  Yet  until 
the  modern  period,  Protestantism,  unlike  Roman  Catholicism,  rejected  mis- 
sions as  valid  Christian  work. 

Walls  has  provided  here  a thoughtful  and  illuminating  account  of  the 
chronological  outline  and  the  intercultural  processes  that  have  marked  Chris- 
tianity’s checkered  but  expanding  course  through  history  and  society.  He 
places  us  all  in  his  debt. 

Lamin  Sanneh 
Yale  University  Divinity  School. 


Bartow,  Charles  L.,  God's  Human  Speech : A Practical  Theology  of  Proclamation. 
Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1997.  Pp.  189.  $20.00. 

In  a sermon  on  John  4:1-3,  preached  in  1540,  Martin  Luther  said: 
“Therefore  I could  be  cheerful  and  say:  God  who  has  created  heaven  and 
earth,  who  is  the  divine  majesty,  has  talked  to  me.  How?  Through  my  human 
brother.  . . . But  when  one  looks  at  a preacher,  one  thinks:  This  is  a poor, 
miserable  human,  and  nobody  considers  that  the  divine  majesty  resides  under 
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it. . . . Why  do  you  not  want  to  hear  God  who  appears  as  a weak  human,  hides 
this  majesty  and  consorts  with  the  beloved  apostles?  For  that  reason  it  is  not  a 
preachers’  word  but  the  word  of  God.  And  since  it  is  the  word  of  God  you 
should  be  horrified  or  become  cheerful.” 

Charles  Bartow’s  God's  Human  Speech  is,  as  the  subtitle  indicates,  a contribu- 
tion to  a practical  theology  of  proclamation,  filled  with  real  life  observations 
and  helpful  concrete  advice.  But  the  book  is  outstanding  because  it  never  loses 
sight  of  the  central  mystery  of  Christian  liturgy  and  preaching,  namely,  God’s 
self-communication  in  the  form  of  human  speech.  Bartow’s  work  is  certainly  a 
preachers’  manual,  but,  it  is  a manual  that  arises  from  the  profundity  of  God’s 
descent  into  mundane  history,  and  thus  from  the  preacher’s  experience  that 
trembles  with  the  awe  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  divine  mandate  to  hear  and 
speak  the  Word  of  God.  Bartow  insists  forcefully  that  liturgical  and  homileti- 
cal  theory  and  practice  be  conscious  of  and  responsive  to  this  fundamental 
theological  commitment.  The  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  genuine  Reformed 
teaching  on  the  nature  of  Christian  worship  and  preaching  so  that  one  could 
read  it  as  an  expanded  exposition  of  the  statement  in  the  Second  Helvetic 
Confession  “The  Preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  Word  of  God.”  But 
this  exposition  echoes  on  every  page  the  immediacy  of  a claim  so  precious,  and 
also  so  demanding,  that  the  reader  is  not  confronted  with  abstract  doctrinal 
sentences  but  with  the  preacher  who  is  to  be  the  human  speaker  of  the  Word 
of  God  and,  therefore,  in  Luther’s  words,  where  one  could  legitimately  only 
be  either  “horrified  or  become  cheerful.” 

Bartow  has  given  us,  with  this  book,  a vibrant  and  inviting  offer  to 
understand  the  Word  of  God  primarily  as  a divine  act.  It  is  this  notion  of 
divine  action  that  provides  consistency  to  all  chapters  of  the  book.  The  work  is 
divided  into  six  chapters.  Chapter  one  connects  the  concept  of  divine  speech 
with  three  tropes  of  rhetoric.  Chapter  two  describes  God’s  speech  as  divine 
self-performance  and  scripture  as  the  “arrested  performance”  of  this  act  of 
God.  Chapter  three  deals  with  the  reading  of  scripture  in  worship,  and 
chapter  four  concentrates  on  the  task  of  the  sermon  in  orientation,  disorienta- 
tion, and  reorientation.  Chapter  five  supplies  five  characteristics  used  for 
measuring  what  distinguishes  a good  sermon  from  a poor  one.  Chapter  six 
provides  four  beautifully  crafted  sermons  by  the  author  by  which  to  assess  the 
content  of  his  book. 

But  a bare  description  of  the  content  of  the  chapters  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
poetic  spirit  and  to  the  lively  language  which  make  this  book  absorbing  and 
fascinating  reading.  From  the  dedication  of  the  book  in  the  form  of  a poem,  to 
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the  extensive  use  of  poetry  in  chapter  three  including  the  song  of  lament  in 
Psalm  27,  the  author’s  love  of  poetry  enriches  everywhere  his  style  and,  in  my 
reading,  even  the  substance  of  his  thought.  The  consideration  of  the  reading 
of  scripture  in  worship  is  the  equivalent  of  “Turning  Ink  into  Blood,”  and  the 
task  of  preaching  is  a “Conflagration  of  Love”  (titles  of  chapters  three  and 
four).  The  initial  discussions  of  three  tropes  of  speech  are  far  from  theoretical 
explorations  in  communication  theory:  the  oxymoronic  mode  is  the  shell  that 
holds  within  it  the  mystery  of  God’s  revelation  in  the  form  of  weakness  and 
foolishness  (1  Cor  1:25);  the  metaphoric  nature  of  God’s  speech  is  the 
reflection  of  the  Incarnation  in  which  the  One  beyond  words  becomes 
expressible;  and,  the  metonymy  of  God’s  self-communication  stands  for 
God’s  real  presence  in  the  face  of  apparent  absence. 

Charles  Bartow’s  God's  Human  Speech  is  a wonderful  gift  to  any  preacher 
who  is  willing  to  face  the  promise  and  the  challenge  of  a Reformed  understand- 
ing of  preaching  and  worship.  It  can  help  to  produce  preachers  who  are  lifted 
up  by  God  with  a humility  that,  in  the  author’s  words,  “can  hold  its  heart  high 
even  as  its  head  is  bowed.” 

Ulrich  W.  Mauser 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Blount,  Brian  K.  Go  Preachl  Mark's  Kingdom  Message  and  the  Black  Church 
Today.  Maryknoll:  Orbis,  1998.  Pp.  290.  $25.00. 

Brian  Blount’s  new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  reveals  a Jesus 
who  proclaims  God’s  intervention  in  human  history  by  crossing  boundaries  of 
cultural  convention  and  challenging  authority.  Such  activity  serves  as  a fitting 
backdrop  for  the  location  of  Blount’s  work  between  the  academy  and  the 
church.  Boldly  addressing  both  the  problem  of  Mark’s  sociohistorical  location 
and  the  problem  of  how  ancient  biblical  texts  speak  to  modern  ecclesial 
contexts,  Blount  defies  the  conventions  of  scholarly  and  ecclesial  culture  and 
challenges  the  boundaries  between  them.  His  book  represents  a serious  and 
provocative  academic  attempt  to  understand  how  Mark  spoke  and  speaks 
today  to  specific  contexts  of  the  church. 

As  Blount  has  argued  in  an  earlier  work,  Cultural  Interpretation : Reorienting 
New  Testament  Criticism  (1995),  biblical  critics  have  been  largely  content  to 
work  one  way  in  discerning  the  meaning  of  texts  by  determining  what  they 
originally  meant.  While  he  honors  the  value  of  this  project,  he  stands  with  an 
emerging  number  of  scholars  who  view  biblical  criticism  as  accountable  to 
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both  ancient  and  contemporary  contexts.  Blount’s  particular  approach  is  a 
sociolinguistic  analysis  of  Mark’s  gospel.  While  he  is  not  content  to  constrain 
the  meaning  of  a text  to  scientifically  proscribed  dictates  of  “original  context,” 
he  does  not  accede  to  poststructuralist  claims  regarding  the  relativity  of  all 
textual  meaning.  Instead,  Blount  takes  a middle  course.  He  assumes  that  the 
language  of  Mark’s  gospel  communicated  to  Mark’s  context  in  fairly  predict- 
able and  stable  ways,  and  that  such  communication  can  be  accessed  by  modem 
interpreters  through  careful  historical-contextual  reconstruction.  For  Blount 
the  text  is  central.  Analysis  of  its  language  provides  the  most  reliable  means  for 
connecting  the  experience  of  ancient  and  contemporary  communities  of  faith. 
In  particular  his  work  seeks  to  establish  how  Mark’s  presentation  of  Jesus’ 
proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  informs  the  contemporary  life  and 
mission  of  the  black  church  today. 

After  an  orientation  to  Mark’s  apocalyptic  message  of  God’s  intervention 
into  human  history  and  sociolinguistic  method,  Blount’s  book  divides  into 
two  parts.  The  first  amounts  to  a commentary  on  Mark’s  text  and  an  analysis 
of  how  the  motif  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  functioned  in  Mark’s  context.  Here, 
Blount  engages  scholarly  discussion  regarding  textual  and  historical  issues 
while  offering  a lively  reading  of  Mark’s  text.  It  is  a trove  of  insights  for 
preachers  and  teachers  of  the  gospel.  The  second  portion  of  the  book  takes  up 
the  work  of  drawing  dynamic  analogies  between  the  experience  of  Mark’s 
church  and  the  black  church  today.  Blount  analyzes  the  myriad  forces  of 
colonial  oppression:  e.g.,  racism,  classism,  sexism.  He  calls  the  church  to  the 
activity  of  Mark’s  kingdom  proclamation.  In  this  activity  Blount  sees  a church 
sustained  in  its  resistance  to  oppression  by  the  same  transforming  hope  that 
sustained  Mark’s  community. 

Overall,  Blount  offers  a thorough  review  of  scholarship  on  Mark  and 
apocalyptic.  One  omission,  however,  does  seem  to  represent  a missed  oppor- 
tunity. He  does  not  engage  Burton  Mack’s  A Myth  of  Innocence : Mark  and 
Christian  Origins  (1988).  Like  Blount,  Mack  is  interested  in  assessing  both  the 
ancient  and  contemporary  impact  of  Mark’s  Gospel.  Much  like  Blount,  Mack 
envisions  Mark  as  a charter  document  for  a fledgling  and  persecuted  religious 
movement  amid  the  Jewish  war.  The  difference  comes  in  Mack’s  assessment 
of  the  toxic  effects  of  Mark’s  apocalyptic  schema  in  the  hands  of  first  world, 
North  American  oppressive  forces.  Such  are  the  conclusions,  it  could  be 
argued,  of  a white,  middle-class,  Anglo-Protestant  interpreter  who  shares 
Blount’s  hopes  for  social  transformation.  Had  Blount  engaged  Mack’s  posi- 
tion, in  light  of  his  own  more  positive  assessment  of  Mark’s  apocalyptic 
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message  for  the  black  church,  he  could  have  further  illustrated  his  point  about 
the  contextual  nature  of  all  biblical  interpretation.  Ultimately,  such  a criticism 
only  points  to  the  value  of  Blount’s  work.  Go  Preach ! both  models  and 
provokes  debate  across  traditional  boundaries  that  the  oppressed  might  live  in 
hope  and  be  free. 

Deborah  Krause 
Eden  Theological  Seminary 


Story,  Cullen,  I.  K.  The  Fourth  Gospel-.  Its  Purpose,  Pattern,  and  Power.  Shippens- 
burg,  PA:  Ragged  Edge,  1997.  Pp.  498.  $40.00. 

“What  surprising  philanthropy  and  love  of  God!  . . . the  Holy  One  for 
lawless  ones,  the  Innocent  One  in  behalf  of  the  wicked,  the  Imperishable  One 
for  mortals.  . . . What  a pleasant  exchange!  . . . What  unexpected  deeds  of 
kindness.”  With  the  vibrant  clarity  of  this  testimony  from  the  Letter  to 
Diognetus  by  an  anonymous  author  of  the  second  century,  Story  begins  his 
comments  on  John  1:1-51,  a most  fitting  frontispiece  for  a most  unusual 
commentary.  If  readers  desire  a companion  to  John’s  Gospel  which  is  at  once 
historically  critical  and  theologically  savvy,  yet  neither  pedestrian  in  detail  nor 
ostentatious  in  speculation,  this  is  the  commentary.  The  rich  troves  of 
knowledge  from  this  treasured  doctor  of  the  church,  one  steeped  both  in  the 
ancient  Near-Eastern  world  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Hellenistic  age  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  combined  felicitously  to  reward  the  reader’s  guided 
exploration  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Story’s  approach  is  reminiscent  of  Barth’s:  The  great  gap  in  understanding 
between  the  first  century  and  today  is  itself  bridged  by  the  active  “Word  of 
God,”  through  the  text  which  confronts  the  reader  with  unmistakable  mean- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  inherent  clarity  of  God’s  address  is  augmented  by  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  both  ancient  and  contemporary— historically  and 
critically  sifted— to  point  to  that  Word  with  greater  precision.  It  is  not 
untypical,  for  example,  for  Story  to  place  Justin  and  Dickens  or  Ignatius  and 
Dostoevsky  side  by  side  in  discussing  John’s  witness  to  the  Christ. 

More  specifically  for  larger  sections  of  text,  Story  typically  does  several 
things:  1)  He  discovers  the  coherence  of  the  passage  through  the  pattern  of 
words  and  ensuing  plot.  For  instance,  in  the  passion  narrative  (John  18-19), 
the  verb  “he  [Jesus]  went  forth”  (occurring  four  times)  ties  the  unit  together 
in  rendering  the  larger  plot  of  the  initiative  of  Christ  in  carrying  out  the 
redemption,  which,  already  profiled  in  the  prologue  (1:1-18),  issues  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  the  Father.  (Story  often  provides  the  Greek  word  or  phrase  in  a 
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way  that  is  profitable  even  for  readers  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language.) 

2)  He  poses  the  theological  significances  and  consequences  for  today,  while 
carefully  nuancing  the  complex  ideas  and  issues  with  historical-ideological 
perspectives.  This  orientation  heightens  rather  than  diminishes  the  address  of 
the  text  by  allowing  the  rhetorical  force  of  John’s  own  inimitable  diction  to 
resound  with  clearer  resonance.  The  arcane,  mythically  tinged  language  of 
the  prologue,  for  example,  Story  demonstrates  as  echoing  Israel’s  exodus  and 
climaxing  in  “an  explicit  appeal  to  Exod  40”  in  which  the  readers  are  invited 
to  follow  the  “tent”  of  “glory”  of  God-in-fleshed,  as  Jesus  mirrors  “experi- 
ences of  Israel  on  their  wilderness  journey.” 

3)  He  summarizes  the  theological  import  both  for  John’s  church  and  for 
contemporary  readers  by  tracing  the  leading  themes  and  correlative  emphases 
throughout  the  rest  of  John’s  text.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
sections  of  this  commentary  is  the  author’s  treatment  of  John  13,  which  he 
calls  “the  second  prologue.”  John  has  Jesus  prepare  his  disciples,  whether 
those  at  table  or  in  any  later  moment  of  the  church,  for  the  meaning  of  his 
death  and  departure  from  them.  As  such,  if  John  1:1-18  articulates  the 
overarching  concepts  for  the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  13:1-30  depicts  an  action 
emblematic  for  the  remainder  of  the  book  and  ongoing  witness  of  the  church. 
By  juxtaposing  Jesus’  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet  to  his  consciousness  that  he 
“had  come  from  God  and  was  about  to  return  to  God”  (13:3),  the  author 
(=“the  beloved  disciple”  “in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,”  13:23)  epitomizes  Jesus’ 
sending  to  the  world:  Only  those  who  “have  come  to  faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God”  (20:31a)  are  those  who  have  been  bathed/washed  by  Jesus’ 
vicariously  redemptive  death;  but,  now  it  also  follows  that  those  who  are 
enabled  to  grow  in  this  faith  and  experience  “life  in  his  name”  (20:31b)  are 
only  those  who  submit  to  Jesus’  repeated  washing  of  their  feet  by  washing 
others’  feet!  In  short,  by  tracing  the  pattern  of  John’s  witness  to  the  enfleshed 
God  “from  the  bosom  of  the  Father”  (1:18),  Story  is  enabled  to  unleash  its 
purpose  with  disarming  power. 

Though  some  will  wish  that  Story  had  treated  more  extensively  the 
question  of  authorship  or  historical  differences  between  the  Synoptics  and 
John,  this  is  a study  that  will  continue  to  offer  ministers  and  laity  alike 
priceless  gems  from  the  treasures  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

David  P.  Moessner 
University  of  Dubuque  Theological  Seminary 
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Klassen,  William.  Judas-.  Betrayer  or  Friend  of  Jesus ? Minneapolis:  Fortress, 
1996.  Pp.  238.  $19.00. 

Of  all  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  Judas  Iscariot  is  the 
most  enigmatic.  In  almost  every  aspect  of  his  life,  a problem  confronts  us. 
There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  of  his  origin,  the  meaning  of  his 
identifying  name,  Iscariot,  and  the  manner  of  his  death.  Problems  gather  thick 
around  the  question  why  Judas  handed  Jesus  over  to  the  authorities.  What 
motive  or  motives  prompted  him  to  do  this?  Was  it  avarice,  jealousy,  thwarted 
ambition,  disappointed  nationalism,  or  a complex  of  them  all? 

At  the  opposite  pole,  was  Judas  really  a traitor?  Was  he  not  merely  a subtle 
strategist  who  wished  only  to  bring  Jesus  and  his  enemies  face  to  face  in  a 
dramatic  situation  that  would  precipitate  Jesus’  triumph?  And,  if  this  was  the 
real  purpose  intended  by  Judas,  was  it  a selfless  solicitation  for  Christ  and  his 
Kingdom,  or  was  it  tainted  with  the  shrewd  expectation  of  distinction  and 
promotion  as  his  personal  reward? 

Over  the  years  these  and  many  other  explanations  have  been  proposed, 
including  the  speculation  that  both  Judas  and  Jesus  were  in  love  with  Mary 
Magdalene,  but  because  she  favored  Jesus,  Judas  decided  to  get  rid  of  his  rival! 

William  Klassen,  who  formerly  taught  at  several  institutions  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  is  now  Research  Professor,  Ecole  Biblique,  Jerusalem, 
sets  out  in  this  book  to  reassess  “the  real  Judas.”  With  the  assistance  of 
redaction  criticism  and  a dogged  determination  to  exculpate  Judas  of  any 
wrongdoing,  Klassen  uncovers  a Judas  who  served  Jesus  loyally  but  whose 
motives  were  misunderstood  by  the  Christian  community.  In  reality,  accord- 
ing to  Klassen,  Judas  was  a friend  of  Jesus  and  followed  his  orders  by 
arranging  a meeting  between  Jesus  and  the  religious  authorities. 

In  order  to  reach  such  an  evaluation  of  Judas,  Klassen  traces  the  ways  in 
which  Judas  is  portrayed  by  the  four  evangelists,  showing  how  the  picture 
becomes  increasingly  demonized  in  the  later  Gospels.  In  Mark,  the  earliest 
Gospel,  there  is  little  interest  in  Judas  or  detail  in  the  evangelist’s  presentation 
of  him.  In  Matthew,  the  depiction  is  somewhat  more  negative,  though  still  at 
times  ambiguous.  The  heightening  of  the  negative  portrayal  occurs  in  Luke’s 
Gospel,  when  he  is  identified  as  “the  betrayer”  (prodotes , 6:13),  and  both  Luke 
(22:3)  and  John  (13:27)  state  that  Judas  became  an  instrument  of  Satan. 

There  is  a separate  chapter  on  the  accounts  of  Judas’s  death,  which  are  so 
divergent  that  Klassen  concludes  they  cannot  be  used  for  historical  reconstruc- 
tion. This  is  followed  by  a chapter  on  the  (mis)use  of  the  Judas  story  over  the 
centuries  by  certain  Christian  authors  and  another  on  how  Jewish  exegetes 
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have  approached  it;  in  these  two  chapters,  Klassen  considers  the  anti-Semitic 
overtones  that  have  been  found  in  the  tradition. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a book  which  will  require  everyone  who  reads  it  to 
think  afresh  about  the  role  of  Judas  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Klassen  has  read  widely  and  gives  attention  to  almost  every  piece  of  evidence 
(with  the  unexpected  exception  of  Papias’s  version  of  events).  Among  the 
points  that  Klassen  emphasizes  are  (i)  the  clear  development  of  the  figure  of 
Judas  between  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  (2)  the 
tradition  of  rendering  the  Greek  verb  paradidomi  as  “betray”  only  when  Judas 
is  the  subject,  a translation  that  Klassen  argues  cannot  be  sustained  linguisti- 
cally, for  basically  the  verb  means  “hand  over.” 

Concerning  these  two  points  it  needs  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
find  in  the  Gospels  a certain  advance  over  the  years  in  the  understanding  of 
motives  as  well  as  their  subsequent  evaluation.  Furthermore,  Klassen’s  at- 
tempt to  show  that  Judas  is  Jesus’  friend  because  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  says  to 
Judas,  “Friend,  do  what  you  are  here  to  do”  (Matt  26:50,  NRSV),  overlooks 
the  obvious  irony  of  the  narrative:  Judas  is  handing  over  a friend  and  teacher 
to  those  who  are  his  declared  enemies.  The  literary  dynamics  of  such  a 
situation  call  for  and  legitimate  the  rendering  of  paradidomi  with  overtones  of 
treachery,  best  conveyed  by  the  traditional  translation  “betray.” 

All  in  all,  this  book  is  a remarkable  tour  de  force.  It  offers  the  fullest 
discussion  of  the  quest  for  the  historical  Judas  available  in  English.  Klassen 
concludes  with  an  appendix,  “A  Suicide  Note  from  Judas  Iscariot,  ca.  30  C. 
E.”  Here  — in  the  manner  of  the  novelist  Taylor  Caldwell,  who  with  the  aid  of 
Jess  Stern  published  in  1977  an  imaginary  account  of  Judas  entitled  /, 
Judas— is  a summary  of  what  Klassen  supposes  was  the  real  scenario  behind 
the  church’s  skewed  recollections  of  the  tragic  events  that  led  Judas  to  “hand 
over”  Jesus  to  his  enemies. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Rhoads,  David.  The  Challenge  of  Diversity:  The  Witness  of  Paid  and  the  Gospels. 
Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1996.  Pp.  172.  $12.00. 

In  The  Challenge  of  Diversity , David  Rhoads  sets  out  a clear  thesis  and  argues 
it  persuasively.  He  asserts  that  “the  present  diversity  in  the  Christian  church 
reflects  a diversity  that  was  there  from  the  beginning”  and  is  evident  in  the 
various  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Rather  than  being  a sign  of  broken- 
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ness,  this  diversity  is  a great  strength  of  the  church  which  can  be  a source  of 
renewal. 

As  a collection,  the  New  Testament  writings  bear  witness  to  the  signifi- 
cantly different  manifestations  of  belief,  practice,  and  community  structure 
that  were  forged  as  the  church  strove  to  embrace  diverse  ethnic,  cultural,  and 
socio-economic  groups  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rhoads  maintains  that 
appreciating  this  diversity  in  the  New  Testament  can  renew  the  church  today. 
By  attending  to  the  New  Testament  writings  which  have  distinctively  shaped 
our  own  denominational  traditions,  as  well  as  those  which  have  shaped  the 
traditions  of  others,  we  can  broaden  and  deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
biblical  tradition  and  have  meaningful  interactions  with  communities  living 
out  biblical  traditions  not  central  to  our  own  community.  In  this  way,  each 
community  can  bear  a distinctive  witness  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  church  and 
its  mission  to  a pluralistic  world. 

Rhoads  demonstrates  his  strategy  of  reading  by  offering  an  interpretation 
of  five  New  Testament  books— Galatians  and  each  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Rhoads  maintains  that  the  biblical  writers  thought  in  dualistic  terms,  seeing 
two  ways  of  being  in  the  world.  The  wrong  way  represents  the  author’s 
understanding  of  the  human  condition,  and  the  right  way  represents  the 
author’s  understanding  of  what  God  calls  people  to  become.  Each  author  also 
has  a distinctive  view  of  salvation,  that  is,  how  God  brings  transformation  so 
that  people  are  delivered  from  the  human  condition  for  the  life  God  calls 
them  to  live.  In  Galatians,  the  contrast  is  between  life  under  the  law  and  life  in 
response  to  grace,  and  the  transformation  comes  about  through  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross  that  frees  people  from  the  curse  of  the  law  for  a new 
relationship  with  God  and  other  people.  In  Mark’s  Gospel,  the  contrast  is 
between  “saving”  one’s  life  out  of  fear  and  “losing”  one’s  life  for  others. 
Transformation  happens  through  receiving  the  gift  of  God’s  rule.  Matthew 
presents  a contrast  between  the  law  interpreted  by  Pharisees,  which  leads  to 
hypocrisy,  and  the  law  interpreted  by  Jesus,  which  brings  integrity.  Transfor- 
mation occurs  through  a relationship  with  Jesus  of  blessing  and  forgiveness. 
The  contrast  in  Luke  is  between  a society  without  mercy  and  a society  with 
mercy,  and  transformation  happens  through  human  repentance,  divine  forgive- 
ness, and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  John’s  Gospel  draws  the  contrast  in 
terms  of  knowledge  of  God:  not  knowing  God  is  death,  while  knowing  God  is 
eternal  life.  Transformation  occurs  through  union  with  Jesus,  made  possible 
by  his  death  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

One  important  question  that  might  be  raised  here  is  whether,  in  his  effort 
to  demonstrate  the  distinctiveness  of  each  New  Testament  writing,  Rhoads 
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has  given  adequate  attention  to  the  diversity  of  themes  and  interests  within 
each  writing  itself,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  interests  which  readers  bring  to 
the  texts.  The  dualistic  framework  through  which  he  views  each  writing  is 
necessarily  limiting,  as  Rhoads  readily  acknowledges.  The  question  is  whether 
painting  in  such  broad  strokes  is  helpful  in  a book  which  aims  to  highlight 
diversity.  Many  will  disagree  that  the  themes  which  Rhoads  identifies  are 
indeed  the  primary,  distinctive  themes  of  that  writing.  To  his  credit,  Rhoads 
not  only  acknowledges  the  limited  nature  of  his  own  interpretations,  but  also 
offers  a bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  which  includes  authors  from 
diverse  perspectives. 

Rhoads  concludes  his  book  with  helpful  reflections  on  how  we  might 
employ  the  diversity  of  the  New  Testament  in  “reading  for  renewal”  in 
Christian  communities.  The  usefulness  of  this  book  is  augmented  by  a study 
guide  with  further  suggestions  for  parish  study,  a course  outline,  and  ques- 
tions for  discussion.  Rhoads’  style  is  clear  and  accessible,  and  his  passion  for 
the  renewal  of  church  life  comes  through  on  every  page.  This  book  will  prove 
stimulating  reading  for  pastors,  seminarians,  and  lay  persons  who  are  con- 
cerned to  draw  upon  the  rich  resources  of  the  Bible  in  revitalizing  the  life  and 
mission  of  a diverse  church  in  a pluralistic  world. 

Elisabeth  Ann  Johnson 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Reid,  Stephen  Breck.  Listening  In:  A Multicultural  Reading  of  the  Psalms. 
Nashville:  Abingdon,  1997.  Pp.  108.  $19.95 

Stephen  Breck  Reid,  Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Austin 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  has  written  a book  with  an  ambitious 
goal.  He  attempts  to  develop  an  anthropology  of  the  Psalter  using  the 
conventional  tools  of  biblical  scholarship.  Reid  places  his  analysis  in  conversa- 
tion with  examples  from  different  cultural  perspectives  (e.g.,  African  Ameri- 
can, Latino,  and  Asian  American).  His  primary  premise  is  that  one  finds  in  the 
Psalms  a theological  anthropology,  a view  of  the  self  that  is  rooted  in  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  the  affirmation  of  the  reign  of  God.  He  finds  witnesses  to 
these  theological  affirmations  in  the  literature  and  experience  of  different 
cultural  groups. 

Reid  finds  three  different  but  related  views  of  the  self  in  the  Psalter:  the 
conflictual  self,  the  authoritative  self,  and  the  contextual  self.  The  conflictual 
self  in  the  Psalms  is  understood  in  terms  of  the  human  tendency  to  portray  the 
other  as  an  adversary  or  enemy,  what  Reid  calls  “the  mob  at  the  gate” 
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mentality.  The  lament  psalms  assume  such  a worldview.  Reid  suggests  that 
Jesus’  command  to  love  one’s  enemies  in  the  New  Testament  significantly 
modifies  the  conflictual  self.  Within  such  an  ethic  the  adversary  is  embraced 
as  one’s  “sibling”  in  Christ.  The  Pauline  letters  also  remind  us  of  the  enemy 
within,  that  is,  the  human  tendency  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  the  self  and  to 
God  (for  example,  Romans  7).  Reid  concludes  the  first  chapter  with  a look  at 
how  themes  of  human  conflict  play  out  in  the  literature  and  music  of 
contemporary  cultures.  For  example,  he  points  out  how  the  songs  of  Billie 
Holiday  and  Fats  Waller  describe  what  life  is  like  when  one  is  characterized  as 
an  outsider,  as  the  enemy. 

In  the  second  chapter,  Reid  examines  what  he  calls  the  “authoritative  self.” 
He  develops  this  view  of  the  human  condition  by  looking  at  the  royal  psalms 
(}7HWH  7«/&-“Yahweh  reigns”-psalms).  Reid  argues  that  the  YHIVH  mlk 
psalms  portray  the  human  being  as  authoritative,  empowered  to  moral  agency 
by  God,  who  is  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  and  power.  He  uses  the 
portrait  of  kingship  in  these  psalms  as  a model  for  the  authoritative  self.  Jesus 
embodies  this  royal  ideal  in  the  New  Testament.  In  reference  to  contempo- 
rary culture,  Reid  points  to  many  examples  that  illustrate  how  divine  sover- 
eignty has  been  used  to  promote  human  agency,  for  example,  the  use  of  sacred 
music  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  His  argument  is  that  moral  agency  must 
be  authorized  by  God  in  a world  where  Yahweh  reigns. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Reid  discusses  the  contextual  self.  He  argues  that  the 
contextual  self  is  built  upon  “God’s  self-assertion”  in  both  history  (memory) 
and  space  (Zion).  Reid  explores  this  aspect  of  the  human  condition  through  an 
analysis  of  the  Korahite  and  Asaphite  psalms.  He  argues  that  Zion  is  a 
metaphor  for  God’s  reign  on  earth  that  critiques  all  other  places  of  power. 
Likewise,  history  or  memory  allows  people  to  remember  their  past,  giving 
them  a way  actively  to  engage  the  present. 

While  the  anthropological  goal  of  Listening  In  is  promising,  the  book’s 
execution  falls  short.  This  is  most  evident  in  Reid’s  attempt  to  integrate 
different  cultural  perspectives.  He  suggests,  in  the  epilogue,  that  a multicul- 
tural reading  of  the  psalms  is  necessary  because  of  the  pervasive  ethnocen- 
trism  in  biblical  criticism.  Reid’s  comments  are  interesting  in  light  of  his  own 
approach.  He  develops  his  anthropology  of  the  Psalter  in  conversation  with 
traditional  modes  of  biblical  scholarship  (form  criticism).  His  use  of  the 
multicultural  material,  however,  is  strictly  through  analogy.  That  is,  Reid 
develops  a reading  that  is  consistent  with  Euro- Western  scholarship,  then 
simply  provides  illustrations  from  other  cultures  to  support  his  readings.  Such 
an  approach  seems  to  reflect  the  very  ethnocentrism  that  Reid  is  trying  to 
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avoid.  The  controlling  voice  throughout  the  book  is  the  voice  of  conventional 
biblical  criticism.  The  multicultural  perspectives  acquiesce  to  the  results  of 
this  dominant  reading.  I would  have  appreciated  more  conscious  reflection  on 
how  the  author’s  own  context  influences  the  way  he  reads  the  psalms. 

Frank  Yamada 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Estes,  Daniel  J.  Hear,  My  Son:  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Proverbs  1-9.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1997.  Pp.  174.  $20.00. 

Although  scholars  engage  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Proverbs  on  literary, 
social-historical,  and  theological  terms,  they  devote  surprisingly  little  atten- 
tion to  what  this  text  might  reveal  about  pedagogy.  Daniel  Estes,  associate 
professor  of  Bible  at  Cedarville  College,  offers  this  volume  in  the  New  Studies 
in  Biblical  Theology  series  as  a step  toward  remedying  this  oversight.  His  goal 
is  to  synthesize  the  diverse  and  unorganized  content  of  Proverbs  1-9  into  a 
systematic  statement  of  the  text’s  implicit  pedagogical  theory. 

Estes  attends  first  to  the  discreteness  of  Proverbs  1-9  as  a literary  unit.  He 
argues  that  the  text  is  a unified  composition  marked  by  extended  literary 
forms,  an  inclusio  (Prov  1:7;  9:10),  repetition  of  the  phrase  “hear,  my  son,” 
and  explicitly  theological  content.  Next,  he  suggests  that  Proverbs  r-9,  and 
the  book  as  a whole,  is  most  appropriately  read  within  its  purported  social- 
historical  setting,  the  Solomonic  period.  He  claims  that  this  dating  of  the  text 
is  supported  in  part  by  parallel  literary  forms  in  second  millennium  B.C.E. 
didactic  texts  from  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and  an  implicit  social  setting  of 
prosperity  and  optimism  — a situation  most  suited  to  the  “affluent”  times  of 
the  stable  monarchy.  Finally,  he  argues  that  Proverbs  1-9  in  its  present 
canonical  location  functions  as  an  introduction  and  overview  of  the  themes 
contained  in  Proverbs  as  a whole.  As  such,  whatever  pedagogical  theory 
underlies  Proverbs  1-9  may  be  suggestive  for  that  of  the  book  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  larger  wisdom  corpus. 

Estes  organizes  his  monograph  around  seven  categories  typical  of  pedagogi- 
cal discussion.  First,  he  describes  four  fundamental  assumptions  underlying 
the  worldview  of  Proverbs  1-9:  (1)  the  universe  is  Yahweh’s  creation;  (2) 
Yahweh  as  sovereign  governs  and  orders  the  world;  (3)  the  world  is  knowable 
and  yet  mysterious;  and  (4)  it  is  humankind’s  responsibility  to  revere  Yahweh. 
Second,  this  worldview  shapes  what  Estes  defines  as  the  educational  values  of 
Proverbs  1-9,  namely,  wisdom  (“skill  in  living”),  teachability,  righteousness, 
and  a “genuine”  existence  that  refuses  counterfeit  alternatives  (pursuit  of 
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money  by  illegal  means,  leisure,  illicit  sex).  Third,  he  states  that  the  pedagogi- 
cal goals  of  Proverbs  1-9  are  to  cultivate  the  learner  as  a mature,  godly  person 
by  developing  his  commitment,  character,  and  competence  while  offering 
him  protection  and  prosperity.  The  ultimate  goal  of  education  is  that  the 
learner  achieves  the  knowledge  of  God.  Fourth,  Estes  identifies  the  curriculum 
of  Proverbs  1-9  as  the  experience  of  Yahweh’s  world  mediated  through  direct 
observation  of  the  physical  environment,  tradition  passed  on  by  the  teacher, 
and  divine  revelation.  Fifth,  Estes  points  out  the  various  rhetorical  techniques 
(address,  command,  incentive,  description)  used  by  the  teacher  in  the  process  of 
instruction.  Sixth,  he  addresses  the  role  of  the  teacher,  proposing  that  the 
metaphor  of  a “guide”  best  represents  the  multifaceted  means  by  which  the 
teacher  directs  and  enables  the  student.  Seventh,  Estes  claims  that  the  role  of 
the  learner  is  to  value  wisdom,  to  listen  attentively,  to  respond  with  obedience, 
and  to  assimilate  wisdom  as  the  integrating  center  of  life. 

Estes  offers  a helpful  place  to  begin  exploring  the  issue  of  pedagogy  in 
Israel’s  wisdom  literature.  His  concise  writing  style  and  clear  organization  of 
the  material  makes  his  synthesis  easy  to  follow.  There  are  points,  however, 
where  clarification  and  elaboration  are  needed.  For  example,  as  Estes  himself 
notes,  a Solomonic  date  for  Proverbs  1-9  is  no  longer  widely  accepted;  for 
various  compelling  reasons,  including  thematic  and  linguistic  evidence,  a 
majority  of  scholars  (myself  included)  consider  the  text  to  have  been  redacted 
or  even  composed  sometime  in  the  postexilic  period.  However,  even  if  one 
accepts  Estes’  dating  of  the  text,  it  is  not  apparent  why  it  matters.  Estes  makes 
no  connection  between  the  Solomonic  social-historical  setting  and,  most 
notably,  the  worldview  in  Proverbs  1-9,  despite  his  claim  that  “every  literary 
text  is  shaped  by  historical,  cultural  and  sociological  factors.”  Another  issue 
needing  further  elaboration  is  the  teacher’s  use  of  gender  and  gender  politics 
as  teaching  devices.  Issues  of  gender  are  of  significance  in  each  of  Estes’  seven 
pedagogical  categories.  Overall,  however,  Estes  provides  a solid  synthesis  of 
the  pedagogy  in  Proverbs  1-9.  His  book  will  be  of  value  to  anyone  interested 
in  biblically  informed  theories  of  education. 

Christine  Roy  Yoder 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 


van  Wijk-Bos,  Johanna  W.  H.  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  Louisville:  West- 
minster John  Knox,  1998.  Pp.  160.  $16.00. 

Johanna  W.  H.  van  Wijk-Bos’  work  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  is  the 
most  recent  contribution  to  the  Westminster  Bible  Companion  series,  whose 
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goal  is  “to  help  the  laity  of  the  church  read  the  Bible  more  clearly  and 
intelligently.”  The  author  succeeds  in  this  goal  without  pedantry  and  within 
very  tight  space  limitations.  She  precedes  each  biblical  book  with  helpful 
introductions  highlighting  central  themes  of  the  text.  The  introduction  to 
Esther  is  particularly  strong,  alerting  the  reader  to  the  text’s  ironic  story  line, 
exaggerated  description,  and  static  personalities.  While  acknowledging  the 
thorny  issues  of  dating  and  textual  discrepancies  in  the  introduction  to  the 
other  two  books,  she  largely  sidesteps  these  issues  (“the  interest  of  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  is  not  in  chronology,”).  Throughout  her  commentary,  she  also 
sprinkles  her  clear  and  fluent  analysis  with  personal  anecdotes  and  modern 
analogies. 

Her  most  dexterous  work  involves  the  most  notorious  text— the  sending 
away  of  the  foreign  wives  and  children  in  Ezra  9-10.  She  does  not  pass  lightly 
over  this  cruel  tale,  but  rather  characterizes  it  as  “an  example  of  cowardly  and 
condemnable  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  male  members  of  the  community.” 
However,  she  is  able  to  salvage  the  character  both  of  Ezra  and  the  law.  First, 
she  points  out  that  the  desire  to  send  away  the  women  and  children  was  first 
raised  by  Shecaniah  son  of  Jehiel,  not  Ezra.  Second,  when  Shecaniah  catego- 
rizes the  wives  as  foreign  women  (Ezra  10:2),  he  characterizes  them  not  as  the 
strangers  or  aliens  whom  the  Torah  protects  from  oppression  but  as  outsiders 
dangerous  to  the  Jewish  community.  Finally,  although  Shecaniah  proposes  a 
solution  “according  to  the  law”  (Ezra  10:3),  van  Wijk-Bos  points  out  that  he 
engages  in  “creative  exegesis”  (her  term).  There  is  no  text  sanctioning  the 
separation  of  families  bound  by  marriage.  Far  from  endorsing  the  deporta- 
tion, van  Wijk-Bos  paints  Ezra  as  a leader  who  merely  acquiesces  to  pressure 
to  uphold  “the  law.”  And,  far  from  being  a repository  of  misogyny,  van 
Wijk-Bos  understands  the  Torah  to  stand  with  the  oppressed;  it  is  Shecaniah’s 
creativity  which  subverts  the  law’s  fundamental  character. 

Such  an  elegant  solution  raises  several  questions  which  van  Wijk-Bos  leaves 
unanswered.  Does  the  law  betray  patriarchal  bias  only  when  “creatively” 
exegeted?  How  can  laws,  written  in  different  times  and  circumstances,  be 
brought  to  bear  on  current  situations  without  the  use  of  creativity?  Although 
the  community  was  surely  involved  in  the  decision,  why  engage  in  special 
pleading  to  protect  biblical  heroes? 

Scattered  throughout  the  commentary  are  helpful  comments  on  the  perti- 
nence of  these  books  for  the  modern  church.  Throughout  Ezra-Nehemiah 
the  community  straggles  with  how  to  maintain  a religious  identity  distinct 
from  the  dominant  culture.  Ezra  9-10  shows  how  the  devout  can  use  biblical 
texts  to  exclude  those  judged  to  practice  abominations.  The  story  of  Esther 
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challenges  the  Christian  church  to  repent  of  its  violence  against  Jews  and 
eradicate  anti-Semitic  bias  in  its  theology.  These  are  all  issues  which  need  to 
be  discussed  rigorously,  and  the  work  of  van  Wijk-Bos  provides  an  entrance  to 
such  a conversation. 

Melody  D.  G.  Know  les 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Hampson,  Daphne.  After  Christianity.  Valley  Forge:  Trinity  Press  Interna- 
tional, 1996.  Pp.  326.  $25.00. 

Daphne  Hampson,  whose  earlier  Theology  and  Feminism  made  a contribu- 
tion to  feminist  theology  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  now  offers  another 
frank  assessment  of  Christian  theology.  She  finds  the  truth  of  Christian  claims 
impossible  to  hold  in  view  of  Enlightenment  critiques,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  feminist  critiques,  she  finds  Christianity  lacking  on  ethical  grounds. 
For  these  two  reasons,  Hampson  claims  “Christianity  cannot  possibly  be 
true.”  This  does  not,  however,  lead  her  to  a position  of  atheism,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  argues  for  a renewed  consideration  of  theism  in  which  a 
“spiritual  dimension  to  our  lives  seems  more  evident  than  ever.  It  is  simply 
that  Christianity  can  no  longer  be  the  vehicle  for  that  spirituality.”  As  the  title 
of  the  book  indicates,  Hampson  argues  for  a post-Christian  position  which 
she  considers  theist  in  nature. 

Hampson  notes  that  After  Christianity  moves  beyond  Theology  and  Feminism 
in  two  respects.  Here,  she  is  even  clearer  than  in  her  earlier  book  that  the 
“basic  incompatibility  between  feminism  and  Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  necessarily  heteronomous,  in  that  it  understands  God  as  other 
than  the  self  and  known  through  revelation,”  while  “feminists  must  stand  for 
human  autonomy  (though  not  isolation).”  Moreover,  After  Christianity  is 
philosophically  a stronger  book  than  Theology  and  Feminism  and  shows  greater 
sophistication  with  feminist  thought.  This  latest  book  will  be  useful,  there- 
fore, in  courses  on  feminist  theology  and  systematic  theology. 

In  chapter  one,  we  find  a consideration  of  the  critique  of  Christianity  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Enlightenment.  Here  Hampson  finds  particularly 
convincing  the  Enlightenment  objection  to  the  “scandal  of  particularity,”  to 
Christianity’s  claims  to  a “unique  event,  an  interruption  in  the  causal  nexus  of 
history  and  of  nature.”  Here  she  takes  on  such  theologians  as  Bultmann, 
Polkinghorne,  Bonhoeffer,  and  Kierkegaard.  Chapter  two  argues  that  Chris- 
tianity is  inherently  and  necessarily  sexist,  and  chapter  three  turns  to  a 
consideration  of  feminist  ethics.  Here,  her  thesis  is  that  “feminists  (for  all 
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their  differences)  have  a radically  different  understanding  of  the  self-in- 
relation from  that  which  has  been  built  into  Western  theology.”  Here,  she 
brings  in  Chodorow,  Stoller,  Gilligan,  Benhabib,  Bordo,  and  others.  This 
chapter  could  be  especially  useful  as  an  introduction  to  feminist  thought  for 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it. 

Chapter  four,  which  Hampson  entitles  “Christian  Idolatry,”  takes  up  what 
she  considers  to  be  the  central  Christian  truth  claims  of  “transcendent 
monotheism,”  the  covenant,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
She  suggests  that  it  is  “somehow  very  unlikely  that  women  would  have  given 
religion  these  basic  forms.”  Chapter  five  considers  the  imaging  of  women  in 
Christianity,  as  virgin,  whore,  and  complement.  The  final  chapters  attempt  to 
construct  Hampson’s  vision  of  a “future  theism,”  in  which  she  takes  up 
Schleiermacher’s  understanding  of  the  self-in-relation  to  that  which  is  greater 
than  the  self  and  grounds  her  theism  in  the  “lack  of  the  possibility  of  any 
heteronomy  in  the  human  relation  to  God.”  In  dialogue  with  Schleiermacher, 
she  considers  the  nature  of  religious  experience,  theodicy,  and  prayer.  Accord- 
ing to  Hampson,  this  future  theism  holds  the  promise  for  a spirituality  which 
moves  beyond  what  she  argues  to  be  Christianity’s  sexism  and  impossibility  in 
the  modern  world,  yet  which  allows  for  an  ethic  of,  what  she  calls,  attention, 
honesty,  and  ordering.  Whether  or  not  the  reader  finally  appreciates  Hamp- 
son’s vision,  this  book  is  fuller  and  more  thoroughly  thought-out  than  her 
earlier  work  and  will  pose  a challenge  to  many  Christian  feminist  theologies. 

Kathryn  Greene-McCreight 
Connecticut  College 


Solberg,  MaryM.  Compelling  Knowledge:  A Feminist  Proposal for  an  Epistemology 
of  the  Cross.  Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1997.  Pp.  226. 
$18.95. 

Feminist  theologies  have  often  opposed  theologies  of  the  cross.  Talk  of  the 
cross  reflects  either  the  rhetoric  by  which  a privileged  church  crucifies  the 
humanity  of  women  or  the  symbolic  means  by  which  a privileged  church 
glorifies  suffering,  invariably  of  those  without  the  perquisites  of  power. 
Indeed,  that  Martin  Luther  advocated  both  a theology  of  the  cross  and  also 
the  “smiting  and  slaying”  of  the  rebellious  peasants  may  illustrate  the  feminist 
point.  For  this  reason,  any  attempt  to  bring  together  secular  feminist  episte- 
mologies in  conversation  with  one  implied  by  the  cross  of  Christ  is  a 
remarkable  feat.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Mary  Solberg,  a feminist  and  a 
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Lutheran  teaching  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  achieves  in  Compelling 
Knowledge. 

Solberg  begins  with  a meditation  on  El  Salvador,  where  she  served  as  a 
church  worker  from  1983-1986,  amid  the  civil  war  in  that  ravaged  land. 
During  those  years,  Solberg  experienced  a “turning  point,”  a kind  of  apoca- 
lyptic inbreaking  or  insight,  that  resulted  from  living  with  those  who  were 
suffering  poverty,  terror,  and  war.  Immersed  in  this  context,  the  usual 
categories,  by  which  we  normally  provide  ourselves  protective  ignorance  from 
what  is  really  going  on,  simply  collapsed.  Yet,  Solberg  discovered  extraordi- 
nary faith  and  hope  precisely  in  the  absence  of  any  hard  evidence  for  them. 
For  the  first  time,  she  also  experienced  the  complicity  of  her  own  North 
American  culture  and  context  in  the  events  unfolding  around  her. 

With  this  backdrop,  Solberg  next  turns  to  a synoptic  treatment  of  leading 
secular  feminist  epistemologies,  as  represented  by  Sandra  Harding,  Donna 
Haraway,  Lorraine  Code,  and  Elizabeth  Kamarck  Minnich.  All  of  these 
theorists  are  postmodern  in  the  sense  that  they  reject  the  attempt  of  the 
Enlightenment  to  posit  a universally  knowable  reality,  independent  of  cul- 
tural constraints  or  self-interest.  There  is  no  neutral  place  where  competing 
claims  as  to  what  is  real  can  be  adjudicated  to  the  satisfaction  of  some 
universally  sanctioned  framework.  Knowledge  is  constructed,  and  knowing  is 
a culturally  shaped  activity.  This  leads  feminist  epistemologies  to  emphasize 
the  centrality  of  embodied  experience  and  the  role  of  ethical  accountability 
among  the  community  of  knowers. 

What  then  follows  is  a clear,  and  even  elegant,  account  of  Luther’s  theology 
of  the  cross.  It  is  heavily  dependent  on  Walther  von  Loewenich’s  classic  study. 
Solberg  is  drawn  to  this  strand  in  Luther’s  thinking  because  of  its  power  to 
call  into  question  the  reigning  models  of  theological  mystification,  its  unsen- 
timental recognition  of  the  experience  of  insecurity  and  negation,  and  its  call 
to  theologians  not  only  to  proclaim  the  cross  but  to  participate  in  the 
cruciform  reality  it  reveals. 

In  placing  feminist  epistemologies  in  dialogue  with  this  specific  theology, 
Solberg  does  not  emerge  with  tight  correlations  or  with  the  theological 
answer  to  epistemological  questions.  More  modestly,  she  presents  an  episte- 
mology of  the  cross  as  a “draft  proposal”  that  contents  itself  with  the  heuristic 
aim  of  suggesting  affinities  by  which  conversation  might  continue.  These 
affinities,  or  convergences,  allowing  for  mutual  correction  and  interrogation, 
cluster  around  issues  of  power,  experience,  objectivity,  and  accountability.  To 
take  but  one,  “objectivity,”  Solberg  argues  that  what  counts  as  epistemologi- 
cally privileged  knowledge  must  be  reversed  at  the  cross;  what  is  privileged  is 
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now  to  be  understood  as  knowledge  that  arises  from  being  with  victims. 
While  objectivity,  in  the  sense  of  correspondence  to  “one  true  story,”  is  both 
impossible  and  unfaithful  to  the  gospel,  there  is  the  possibility  of  what 
Harding  calls  “strong  objectivity”  that  derives  from  the  “participation  of 
many  knowers,”  who  are  “the  least  favored”  and  open  to  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  “the  causes  of  beliefs.” 

From  this  vantage  point,  Solberg’s  book  sparks  tantalizing  juxtapositions, 
ones  we  could  otherwise  scarcely  imagine.  In  this  way  she  helps  to  reengage  a 
theology  chastened  by  the  cross  with  the  issues  pressed  by  feminist  critical 
theory.  If  Martin  Luther  is  too  important  to  leave  to  the  Lutherans,  perhaps 
feminism  is  too  important  to  leave  only  to  the  feminists.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  in  a world  still  groaning  with  the  cries  of  the  crucified,  Solberg 
makes  a compelling  case  that  Christian  theology  and  feminist  critical  theory 
are  mutually  salutary. 

James  F.  Kay 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Irvin,  Dale  T.,  and  Akintunde  E.  Akinade,  eds.  The  Agitated  Mind  of  God : The 
Theology  ofKosuke  Koyama.  Maryknoll:  Orbis,  1996.  Pp.  239.  $25.00. 

This  book  is  a fitting  celebration  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  influential 
contextual  theologian,  Kosuke  Koyama.  After  experiencing  the  horror  of 
wartime  Japan,  Koyama  was  influenced  by  notable  Japanese  theologians  like 
Toyohito  Kagawa  and  Kazoh  Kitamori  (author  of  The  Theology  of  the  Pain  of 
God)  and  was  introduced  to  a contextualized  theology  of  the  cross  that  was  to 
guide  him  throughout  his  theological  career.  His  theological  education 
continued  in  the  United  States,  where  he  earned  his  doctorate  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1959.  Since  then,  he  has  taught  and  engaged  in 
various  ecumenical  projects  in  Thailand,  Singapore,  and  New  Zealand.  Most 
recently,  he  taught  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  as  the  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Professor  of  Ecumenics  and  World  Christianity  from  1980 
until  his  retirement  in  1996. 

Koyama  is  widely  known  as  an  Asian  theologian  who  is  concerned  with 
building  bridges  between  East  and  West.  His  international  influence  is  well 
represented  by  fifteen  contributors  from  diverse  parts  of  the  world  including 
Ghana,  India,  Korea,  Malawi,  Nigeria,  Sri  Lanka,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States.  Koyama’s  influence  on  American  minorities  and  women  is  seen  in 
contributions  by  African-American,  Hispanic,  and  feminist  writers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  interdisciplinary  scope  of  his  theology  is  reflected  in  essays  on  the 
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subjects  of  globalization,  economics,  ecology,  historiography,  politics,  ethics, 
ecumenics,  and  missions. 

The  editors  have  written  a short,  helpful  foreword  in  which  they  situate 
Koyama’s  life  and  work  and  sketch  the  contours  of  the  book.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  divided  into  three  sections  called  “Global  Community,”  “The 
Crucified  Mind,”  and  “Neighborology.”  Essays  in  the  first  section  explore 
how  theology  and  missions  ought  to  respond,  in  their  specific  contexts,  to  the 
contemporary  realities  of  globalization  of  economics,  religious  pluralism,  and 
the  challenge  of  syncretism.  The  second  section  takes  up  various  contextual 
issues  raised  by  the  theology  of  the  cross  — a salient  theme  in  almost  every  one 
of  Koyama’s  writings.  The  essays  in  this  section,  from  their  various  perspec- 
tives, draw  out  the  theological,  missiological,  and  ethical  ramifications  that 
come  from  affirming  that  God  in  Jesus  Christ  must  be  understood  as  standing 
in  the  periphery  of  life  and  history,  radically  standing  in  solidarity  with  the 
poor,  the  marginal,  and  the  oppressed.  The  final  section  deals  with  the 
Christian  imperative  of  hospitality  to  strangers  in  the  context  of  interreligious 
dialogue,  as  well  as  hospitality  to  our  non-human  neighbors  in  the  light  of 
urgent  environmental  issues.  The  book  concludes  with  a personal  tribute  to 
Koyama  by  the  former  President  of  Union  Seminary,  Donald  W.  Shriver,  Jr. 
A bibliography  of  Koyama’s  works  from  1965  to  1995  follows. 

The  book  is  well  organized  and  all  of  the  essays  are  informative  and 
appropriate.  An  important  omission  is  any  essay  pointing  to  the  significance 
of  Koyama’s  imaginative,  metaphorical,  and  imagistic  style.  The  very  titles  of 
his  books  emphasize  this:  Waterbuffalo  Theology,  No  Handle  on  a Cross,  Three 
Mile  an  Hour  God.  The  reader  is  struck  by  the  freshness  and  the  depth  of  his 
insights  and  the  power  of  his  playful  images  to  awaken  the  imagination.  Given 
that  the  theology  of  the  cross  is  central  to  Koyama’s  work,  his  poetic  style  may 
be  more  congruent  with  his  theological  content  than  the  more  “systematic” 
and  “logical”  style  of  Western  theology.  Indeed,  Koyama’s  style  may  be  one 
of  his  most  enduring  contributions  to  theology. 

Kevin  Park 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Kateregga,  Badru  D.  and  David  W.  Shenk.  A Muslim  and  a Christian  in 
Dialogue.  Scottdale,  PA:  Herald,  1997.  Pp.  219.  $14.99. 

In  A Muslim  and  a Christian  in  Dialogue,  Badru  D.  Kateregga  and  David  W. 
Shenk  offer  both  an  exposition  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Islam  and  Christianity 
and  a model  for  interfaith  conversation.  The  explanation  of  beliefs,  both 
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Muslim  and  Christian,  does  little  more  than  rehash  standard  dogmas.  While 
theological  risk-taking  is  at  a minimum,  the  expositions  are  nevertheless 
accurate,  easy  to  understand,  and  take  explicit  account  of  objections  and 
qualifications  that  Muslims  and  Christians  commonly  level  at  one  another. 
This  may  be  helpful  for  individuals  from  both  faith  communities  who  desire 
basic  information  about  each  other’s  belief  systems. 

As  a model  for  interfaith  conversation,  this  book  adheres  to  one  basic  rule: 
“Don’t  interpret  my  faith  for  me!”  To  ensure  compliance,  the  exchange  sticks 
to  strict  symmetry:  There  are  two  dedications,  one  to  Kateregga’s  wife  and 
one  to  Shenk’s;  two  forewards,  one  by  a Muslim  (Sheikh  Abdulla  Saleh  Farsy, 
Chief  Kadhi  of  Kenya)  and  one  by  a Christian  (Bishop  Kenneth  Cragg);  and 
two  prayers,  one  the  fatiha  (the  Muslim  invocation  and  first  chapter  of  the 
Koran),  the  other  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Symmetry  is  also  the  rule  in  the  two  main  sections  of  the  book.  The  first 
part  belongs  to  Kateregga’s  exposition  of  Islamic  beliefs.  After  each  presenta- 
tion, Shenk  has  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  Kateregga’s  foregoing 
discussion.  These  rejoinders  usually  begin  with  an  affirmation  of  points  the 
two  religions  appear  to  share  in  common  and  then  continue  by  raising  issues 
with  which  Christians  might  have  some  difficulty.  Kateregga  then  has  a 
chance  to  reply  to  Shenk.  The  exact  same  pattern  occurs  in  the  second  main 
section,  in  which  Shenk  expounds  on  Christian  doctrine  while  Kateregga  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  qualifications.  And  so  it  goes,  chapter  by  chapter, 
section  by  section. 

The  book  closes  with  a jointly  written  conclusion  that  details  points  of 
convergence  and  “painful”  divergence.  In  the  end,  according  to  the  authors, 
all  areas  of  agreement  reduce  to  a single  point:  “truth  is  the  Word  of 
authoritative  revelation  from  God.”  Similarly,  the  differences  can  be  ex- 
pressed simply  as  a question  about  the  nature  of  that  revelation:  “Is  the  Word 
of  revelation  preeminently  a book  or  supremely  evident  in  a person?”  While 
the  authors  arrive  at  no  definitive  resolution,  they  affirm  the  need  for  ongoing 
conversation. 

Yet,  conversation  to  what  end?  Kateregga  and  Shenk  are  friends  and  former 
colleagues  at  Kenyatta  University,  but  their  dialogue,  while  respectful,  re- 
mains rigid  and  unimaginative.  The  conversation  limits  itself  to  summarizing 
doctrines,  failing  to  probe  the  deeper  and  more  interesting  issues  that  arise 
when  theology  meets  historical  and  social  reality.  The  debate  format  only 
serves  to  inhibit  this  deeper  search.  Allowing  others  to  speak  for  themselves  is 
essential.  Yet,  dialogue  remains  epiphenomenal  unless,  to  borrow  from 
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Cragg’s  forward,  it  moves  beyond  position  statements  and  polite  responses  to 
a more  fundamental  struggle  with  the  relativity  of  truth  implied  in  the 
plurality  of  religious  beliefs  and  identities. 

This  is  no  mere  academic  quibble.  In  a world  marked  by  religiously 
sanctioned  ethnic  cleansing,  Muslims  and  Christians  need  seriously  to  struggle 
with  the  moral  implications  of  their  respective  universal  claims  to  truth.  Is 
Islam  the  solution  in  war-torn  southern  Sudan?  What  does  it  mean  to  speak  of 
Christian  witness  to  Muslims  in  Bosnia?  Ironically,  in  their  desire  to  present 
the  essentials  of  orthodox  Christianity  and  Islam,  both  authors  ignore  their 
own  heritages  of  marginality— Kateregga  as  a Muslim  on  the  edges  of  the 
Islamic  world  in  a religiously  and  ethnically  diverse  Kenya  and  Shenk  as  a 
member  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  whose  Anabaptist  past  bears  the  scars  of 
religious  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Had  they  spoken  from  these  contexts, 
their  dialogue  might  have  moved  beyond  simple  reiteration  of  dogma  to  a 
deeper  struggle  with  the  challenges  that  religious  and  cultural  plurality 
present  to  people  of  faith  in  both  communities. 

Although  A Muslim  and  a Christian  in  Dialogue  does  little  to  challenge 
entrenched  positions,  at  least  it  models  fairness,  equal  time,  and  mutual 
respect.  We  would  do  well  to  emulate  these  virtues  even  as  we  seek  to  move  to 
a more  profound  struggle  with  plurality. 

Loren  D.  Lybarger 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 


Kang,  Wi  Jo.  Christ  and  Caesar  in  Modern  Korea-.  A History  of  Christianity  and 
Politics.  Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1997.  Pp.  214.  $19.95. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Korean  churches  in  this  century  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Kang’s  lucid  and  well-researched  history  of 
the  involvement  of  Korean  Christianity  in  the  complex  political  history  of 
that  troubled  peninsula  is  a much  needed  addition  to  the  growing  body  of 
literature  on  a neglected  aspect  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  impact  of  a rapidly 
expanding  church,  now  approaching  a third  of  the  total  population  of  South 
Korea,  in  a social  situation  that  is  secularizing  as  fast  as  the  church  is  growing. 
Most  writing  on  the  subject  is  in  Korean,  hence  the  added  importance  of 
Kang’s  book. 

After  two  chapters  tracing  the  historical  background  — a hundred  years  of 
national  xenophobia  and  persecution  of  tenuous  Catholic  penetration  (1784- 
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1884)  — Kang  lucidly  describes  and  analyzes  the  shifts  in  church/state  rela- 
tions for  the  next  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Protestants. 

First,  was  the  broadening  impact  of  American  influence,  both  political  and 
missionary,  and  the  awakening  of  Korean  nationalism  (1884-1894).  But  this 
was  quickly  followed  by  a bruising  counterforce,  Japanese  colonial  expansion 
and  the  important  part  played  by  the  Korean  Christian  resistance  to  the 
Japanizing  of  their  country,  most  significantly  in  the  Independence  Move- 
ment of  1919,  which  was  an  important  factor  in  rapid  church  growth 
(1894-1931). 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  north  China  and  eventually  against  America, 
Japan’s  military  power  came  near  to  crushing  the  last  traces  of  the  country’s 
independent  identity  and  forced  the  churches  into  a humiliating  surrender  of 
their  institutional  integrity  (1931-1945).  Kang  ably  traces  the  trauma  of 
encroaching  colonialism  through  the  early  stages  of  a politics  of  Japanese 
Asiatic  cultural  imperialism,  and  its  end  result  in  full-scale  repression  of 
Christianity  when  Japan  forced  its  own  national  religion,  Shinto  emperor 
worship,  on  a conquered  people  (193 1-1945). 

The  end  of  the  war  and  the  division  of  Korea  into  a communist  north  and 
an  anticommunist  south  brought  new  complexities  of  tensions,  both  political 
and  ecclesiastical.  Kang  deftly  characterizes  each  of  the  five  post-war  govern- 
ments of  South  Korea  from  Syngman  Rhee  to  Rho  Tae-Woo,  and  the 
Christian  community’s  failures  and  successes  in  protest  and  accommodation 
to  authoritarian  Korean  rule. 

The  regime  of  the  first  president,  Syngman  Rhee,  a Methodist,  he  describes 
as  the  “politics  of  conservatism,”  equally  pro-American  and  anticommunist  in 
both  church  and  state  — a comfortable,  working  relationship  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  startling  church  growth,  but  which  was  oblivious  to  a largely 
unrecognized  tide  of  student  and  working  class  dissatisfaction  (1948-1960). 

The  “student  revolution”  which  unseated  Rhee  opened  the  door  not  to 
more  democracy,  as  the  students  naively  expected,  but  to  thirty  years  of 
military  rule  under  three  successive  generals.  General  Park  Chung-Hee 
(1961-1979)  startled  the  world  by  propelling  South  Korea  into  its  “economic 
miracle.”  Most  Koreans,  and  most  churches,  accepted  prosperity  gladly.  But  a 
highly  articulate  and  activist  minority,  including  many  in  prestigious  Chris- 
tian schools,  rose  in  dissent  against  heavy-handed  military  leadership.  Park 
was  assassinated  not  by  the  dissenters  but  by  his  own  associates. 

His  successor,  General  Chun-Doo  Hwan  (1979-1988),  proved  to  be  as 
arbitrary  as  Park,  and  the  Korean  military  (still  technically  responsible  to  U.S. 
command  under  the  U.N.)  spun  momentarily  out  of  control.  Student  resent- 
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ment  turned  anti-American,  and  the  churches  divided,  the  majority  still 
preferring  economic  recovery  to  student  instability,  but  the  minority  protest 
gained  strength. 

It  was  enough  to  force  a fair,  democratic  election  and  the  installation  of  a 
new  president,  Rho  Tae-Woo  (1988-1993),  who  wisely  resigned  from  the 
army  and  turned  civilian.  But  it  was  not  enough  for  dissenters  who  rallied 
around  a new  complaint,  the  issue  of  reunification  with  North  Korea.  By  this 
time,  the  Christian  community  itself  had  divided.  A Protestant  minority 
represented  by  the  more  ecumenical  National  Council  of  Churches,  consist- 
ing of  five  denominations  and  cooperating  with  protesting  Roman  Catholics, 
called  for  unconditional  reunion  with  North  Korea  and  criticized  the  U.S. 
military  presence  in  South  Korea.  The  larger  Protestant  conservative  major- 
ity, openly  anticommunist,  which  had  organized  in  1975  as  the  “Korean 
Christian  Leaders’  Association,”  urged  caution  in  negotiating  with  North 
Korea  and  approved  continuing  U.S.  support  (1988-1993). 

Christ  and  Caesar  in  Modem  Korea  is  an  indispensable  survey  of  the  interplay 
of  Christianity  and  politics  in  modern  Korea.  It  deserves  a second  edition 
adding  some  surprising  recent  developments  and  perhaps  addressing  the 
question:  Why  has  Korean  church  growth  been  so  dramatic  among  the 
theologically  and  politically  conservative  groups  and  so  missing,  thus  far  at 
least,  on  the  side  of  the  most  politically  active? 

Samuel  Hugh  Moffett 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Kirkpatrick,  Clifton,  and  William  H.  Hopper,  Jr.,  What  Unites  Presbyterians: 
Common  Ground  for  Troubled  Times.  Louisville:  Geneva,  1997,  Pp.  178.  $12.00. 

One  of  the  questions  consistently  asked  of  me  over  the  years  is  whether 
there  is  a book— brief  and  readable  — that  explains  what  Presbyterianism  is 
and  what  it  means  to  belong  to  this  Christian  tradition.  Clifton  Kirkpatrick 
and  William  H.  Hopper  Jr.  have  written  the  book,  Geneva  Press  has 
published  it,  and  at  $12.00  it  is  not  only  a bargain,  but  most  churches  can 
purchase  a supply  for  library  shelves,  officer  orientation,  and  for  the  inevitable 
request  for  a good  book  about  Presbyterianism. 

This  is  also  a timely  book.  From  beginning  to  end,  Kirkpatrick,  the  fitated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  and  former  Director  of  the  Worldwide 
Ministries  Division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  and  Hopper,  a 
former  overseas  missionary,  are  clear  about  their  concerns  for  the  unity  of  the 
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church.  In  the  first  chapter,  “The  Need  for  Common  Ground,”  these  two 
experienced  leaders  analyze  some  of  the  major  divisions  in  Presbyterian 
history  and  conclude  that  divisions  are  harmful  to  our  witness  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Time,  money,  and  energy  devoted  to  fighting  and  dividing  is  diverted  from 
the  church’s  true  purpose,  mission,  and  program.  Division  becomes  nasty,  as 
invective  replaces  reasoned  dialogue.  The  authors’  concern  for  unity  holds  the 
book  together  and  surfaces  powerfully  and  poignantly  in  their  conclusion  that 
“our  denomination  is  sufficiently  at  risk  that  some  . . . common  ground 
possibilities  are  needed  to  bring  us  together  sooner,  rather  than  later.” 

In  a time  when  our  commitments  to  ecumenical  bodies  are  regularly 
challenged,  the  authors  let  us  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  our  theology, 
our  confessions,  and  our  creeds  not  only  unite  us,  but  unite  us  with  the 
universal  church.  The  chapters  on  mission,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
former  Director  of  Worldwide  Ministries  and  a former  missionary,  are 
excellent.  Fascinating  information  about  the  churches  in  Africa,  China,  and 
Korea  is  supported  by  a wonderful  list  of  our  mission  “saints”:  Ben  Wier, 
David  Brainard,  Sheldon  Jackson,  Donaldina  Cameron,  Robert  Speer,  and 
even  Pearl  Buck! 

It’s  time  to  pay  attention  both  to  the  authors’  hope  and  to  their  very  real 
concern  about  our  disunity.  The  first  page  of  the  book  refers  to  conversations 
Cliff  Kirkpatrick  and  I had,  as  we  began  our  respective  new  terms  as  stated 
clerk  and  moderator  in  1996,  about  how  to  reduce  the  hostility  and  anger  in 
our  beloved  church  and  move  toward  a more  peaceful,  unified  future. 
Cardinal  Bernardin  was  dying  and  had  just  launched  the  “Common  Ground 
Project,”  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  invite  Catholics,  divided  by  deeply  held 
positions  on  a number  of  difficult  and  critical  issues,  to  sit  down  and  reason 
together,  not  as  ideological  opponents,  but  as  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ. 
Cliff  and  I thought  Bernardin’s  idea  might  be  helpful  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S.A.).  So  we  jointly  invited  a group  of  Presbyterian  leaders  to  a 
conversation  in  Chicago  about  ways  to  affirm  our  unity  in  spite  of  our 
theological  diversity.  We  chose  the  participants  very  carefully— to  represent 
the  full  range  of  convictions  in  our  church  family.  We  began  with  high  hopes. 
The  meeting  was  a disaster.  I shall  never  forget  it.  It  was  the  occasion  when  I 
finally  understood  that  there  are  Presbyterians  who  do  not  want  common 
ground  and  who  do  not  see  our  diversity  as  a gift  of  the  Spirit.  The 
conversation  was  contentious,  at  times  unkind,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
someone  in  the  group  telephoned  a full  account  of  what  we  all  assumed  was  a 
confidential  conversation  to  the  editor  of  the  Layman. 
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The  authors  bring  their  book  to  a conclusion  with  their  vision  and  hopes 
that  we  Presbyterians  will  focus  on  the  “Great  Ends  of  the  Church,”  live  in 
peace  with  one  another,  and  be  alive  in  mission.  Their  book  is  a significant 
contribution  toward  these  goals. 

John  M.  Buchanan 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Peterson,  Eugene  H.  Subversive  Spirituality.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1997. 
Pp.  263.  $18.00. 

Eugene  Peterson  refers  to  his  book  Subversive  Spirituality  as  “a  kind  of 
kitchen  midden  of  my  noticings  of  the  obvious  in  the  course  of  living  out  the 
Christian  life  in  the  vocational  context  of  pastor,  writer,  and,  more  recently, 
professor.”  Peterson  is  James  M.  Houston  Professor  of  Spiritual  Theology  at 
Regent  College,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  This  is  hardly  a “midden”!  It’s 
more  nearly  a kind  of  omnium  gatherum  “banquet”  from  twenty-five  years  of 
writing— a smorgasbord  with  many  flavors  to  sample.  I offer  here  only 
nibbles,  hoping  the  reader  will  rush  to  the  groaning  board  for  much,  much 
more. 

The  opening  chapter,  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (“The  Basic  Text  for 
Christian  Spirituality”),  provides  a delectable  apologia  for  narrative  preach- 
ing: 

Even  the  most  sophisticated  of  stories  tends  to  bring  out  the  childlike  in 
us— expectant,  wondering,  responsive,  delighted— which,  of  course,  is  why 
the  story  is  the  child’s  favorite  form  of  speech;  why  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
dominant  form  of  revelation;  and  why  we  adults,  who  like  posing  as  experts 
and  managers  of  life,  so  often  prefer  explanation  and  information. 

Mark’s  very  narrative  form  makes  it  “not  a text  that  we  master  [but]  a text  that 
we  are  mastered  by.”  And,  since  “line  after  line,  page  after  page”  gives  us 
“Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,”  Mark  shows  us  our  Master  and  the  model  and  content  of 
our  spirituality.  “None  of  us  provides  the  content  for  our  own  spirituality;  it  is 
given  to  us;  Jesus  gives  it  to  us.” 

Reading  through  my  heavily-underlined  and  multi-asterisked  copy  of  this 
book,  I’m  led  into  the  temptation  of  passing  around  a trayful  of  Peterson 
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excerpts  like  hors  d’oeuvres.  Here’s  one  tidbit  from  the  essay,  “Back  to  Square 
One:  God  Said”: 

The  Christian  life  consists  in  what  God  does  for  us,  not  what  we  do  for 
God;  . . . what  God  says  to  us,  not  what  we  say  about  God.  ...  If  we  do  not 
return  to  Square  One  each  time  we  act,  each  time  we  speak,  beginning  from 
God  and  God’s  Word,  we  will  soon  be  found  to  be  practicing  a spirituality 
that  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  God. 

One  of  the  most  delectable  essays,  “The  Seminary  as  a Place  of  Spiritual 
Formation,”  should  be  read  by  anyone  who  has  lamented  the  lack  of  the 
nourishing  of  spirituality  within  the  seminary  context.  Is  the  seminary  a 
“graveyard  of  spirituality”?  Students  discover  that  “their  professors  seem  far 
more  interested  in  their  spelling  than  in  their  spirituality.  They  find  them- 
selves spending  far  more  time  on  paradigms  than  in  prayer.”  Peterson 
reminds  us  that  “talking  about  God  is  almost  the  antithesis  of  talking  to  God.” 

The  goal,  the  highest  good  of  the  human  creature,  is  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  praye r to  God  converge.  ...  St.  Paul  wrote  about  taking  “every 
thought  captive  to  obey  Christ;”  (2  Cor.  10:5).  There  is  not  even  a hint  of 
anti-intellectualism  in  that  phrase.  He  is  not  banning  thought.  . . . But  he 
knows  that  thought,  even  when  it  is  about  God  (maybe  even  especially  when 
it  is  about  God),  soon  becomes  self-serving,  prideful,  and  . . . demonic— if  it 
is  not  brought  vigorously,  regularly,  and  devoudy  before  the  living  God  in 
prayerful  obedience. 

One  final  morsel,  on  our  calling  to  be  subversive: 

I must  remember  that  I am  a subversive.  My  long-term  effectiveness 
depends  on  my  not  being  recognized  for  who  I am  as  a pastor.  If  the  church 
member  actually  realized  that  the  American  way  of  life  is  doomed  to 
destruction  and  that  another  kingdom  is  right  now  being  formed  in  secret 
to  take  its  place,  he  wouldn’t  be  pleased  at  all.  If  he  knew  what  I was  really 
doing  and  the  difference  it  was  making,  he  would  fire  me. 

There’s  something  reminiscent  here  of  people  who  “turn  the  world  upside 
down”  (Acts  17:6).  Is  Peterson  reminding  us  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
ministry? 

With  these  “appetizers”  I’ll  close,  enthusiastically  ringing  the  dinner 
triangle  to  call  everyone  to  the  table.  It  is  lavishly  spread  with  rich  and 
satisfying  victuals.  Mangial  MangiaW  Dig  in! 

G.  Robertjacks 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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McKim,  Donald  K.,  ed.  God  Never  Forgets-.  Faith , Hope,  and  Alzheimer's 
Disease.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1997.  Pp.  1 18.  $12.00. 

Because  Alzheimer’s  disease  erodes  patients’  memories  and  ultimately 
renders  them  incapable  of  the  simplest  acts  of  both  thought  and  bodily  care, 
this  disease  raises  profound  questions  about  the  human  condition  and  our 
expectations  of  dying.  Because  over  four  million  Americans  currently  suffer 
from  this  disease,  Christians  increasingly  discover  the  necessity  of  confront- 
ing its  horrible  realities  as  pastors,  caregivers,  friends,  and  patients.  Because 
the  apparent  dissolution  of  the  self  leads  us  to  wonder  about  the  soul,  its 
relationship  to  the  body,  and  our  very  capacities  for  a relationship  with  God, 
Alzheimer’s  evokes  serious,  sustained  theological  engagement.  This  thought- 
ful, readable  book  explores  the  phenomenon  of  this  disease  from  biblical, 
theological,  and  pastoral  perspectives. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  emerged  from  the  plenary  presentations  of  a 1994 
conference  on  the  theological  dimensions  of  Alzheimer’s  at  Memphis  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  James  W.  Ellor,  Denise  Dombroski  Hopkins,  and  Stephen 
Sapp  each  provide  two  chapters.  Despite  different  backgrounds  and  concerns, 
these  essays  share  a recognition  that  Alzheimer’s  calls  our  conventional 
theological  and  social  habits  radically  into  question.  Our  theological  reflec- 
tions and  interpersonal  relationships  presuppose  human  autonomy,  rational- 
ity, and  subjecthood  — all  of  which  cease  to  exist  for  our  parents,  spouses,  and 
friends  as  the  disease  progresses.  Are  conventional  approaches  to  pastoral 
care,  suffering,  and  dying  adequate? 

In  the  opening  chapter,  Ellor  provides  a non-technical  introduction  to  the 
disease,  its  theological  aspects,  and  basic  questions  of  how  to  respond  to 
patients’  conditions.  The  second  chapter,  by  Hopkins,  seeks  to  move  away 
from  the  two  typical  biblical  models  for  addressing  disease  (“miraculous 
healing  and  heroic  suffering”)  and  draws  primarily  on  the  Old  Testament  to 
underscore  the  importance  of  God’s  faithful  remembering  for  people  who  can 
no  longer  remember  for  themselves.  Sapp  then  discusses  communal  remem- 
bering as  an  integral  part  of  human  life  and  explores  the  Christian  teaching  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a crucial  doctrine  for  appreciating  the 
personhood  of  people  lacking  cognitive  capacities.  In  chapter  four,  Ellor 
utilizes  Tillich’s  discussion  of  love,  wisdom,  and  justice  in  decision  making 
and  describes  different  strategies  for  pastors  and  families  needing  to  make 
difficult  choices  regarding  care,  family  priorities,  and  sacrifices.  Taking  pain 
and  anguish  as  serious  realities  not  to  be  ignored  or  deprecated,  Hopkins  then 
draws  on  the  lament  psalms  to  “help  Alzheimer’s  patients  and  caregivers 
speak  the  truth  about  their  experience.”  Finally,  Sapp  argues  that  because 
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Calvin’s  emphasis  on  the  glory  of  God  helps  us  to  locate  horrible  impairment 
and  suffering  in  the  context  of  God’s  grace,  Christ’s  death  for  us  sinners,  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection,  Christians  can  indeed 
confront  Alzheimer’s  disease  with  hope. 

The  authors’  contrasting  emphases  are  a strength,  as  they  draw  on  diverse 
themes  and  topics  to  which  readers  will  be  drawn  in  different  ways.  Similarly, 
readers  will  want  to  supplement  these  discussions  with  their  own  appropria- 
tions of  biblical  narratives  and  theological  doctrines  as  they  seek  guidance  and 
encouragement.  The  abandoned,  thirsting,  immobile  Jesus,  for  example,  can 
be  seen  in  Alzheimer’s  wards  all  across  the  country.  By  seeing  Christ  in  them, 
we  should  be  better  prepared  to  serve  and  care.  It  does  make  a difference,  even 
if  the  patient  cannot  respond. 

While  pastors,  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  caregivers  can 
all  benefit  from  reading  this  book,  perhaps  the  most  important  people  whom 
this  book  can  reach  are  the  patients’  and  caregivers’  friends.  They  are  the  ones 
who  can  make  the  greatest  difference  in  the  lives  of  Alzheimer’s  families.  Yet 
friends  often  do  not  know  how  to  respond  to  a person  with  dementia,  and  all 
too  easily  caregivers  and  patients  become  isolated.  This  book  reminds  Chris- 
tians that  just  as  we  worship  in  a community,  we  care  for  each  other  as  fellow 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  sharing  strengths,  weaknesses,  needs,  and 
love. 


David  Keck 
Ateneo  de  Manila  University 


Wilkerson,  Barbara,  ed.  Multicultural  Religious  Education.  Birmingham:  Reli- 
gious Education,  1997.  Pp.  432.  $20.95. 

The  task  of  describing  the  “average”  church  member  today  is  growing 
increasingly  difficult  for  sociologists.  The  task  of  educating  such  diverse 
populations  is  perhaps  even  more  difficult.  Barbara  Wilkerson  has  edited  a 
foundational  text  that  can  walk  pastors,  educators,  and  scholars  through 
conceptualization  to  implementation  of  a well-grounded  multicultural  reli- 
gious education  program. 

Wilkerson  begins  by  defining  terms.  By  multicultural  she  means  all  races 
and  ethnic  origins,  not  the  broader  connotations  of  the  word  which  might 
include  gender,  age,  sexual  orientation,  ability/disability,  and  class  (though 
several  authors  address  gender  at  various  levels).  Within  these  limits,  she 
describes  the  goals  of  multicultural  religious  education,  attending  to  a variety' 
of  philosophies  (i.e.  liberationist,  community  of  faith,  public  church  and  social 
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science)  which  inform  those  goals.  Following  Wilkerson’s  chapter,  three 
foundational  perspectives  are  described:  sociological  (Carol  A.  Jenkins  and 
Dale  Kratt),  psychological  (Donald  Ratcliff),  and  biblical  and  theological 
(Randolph  Crump  Miller).  Together,  these  four  sections  give  important 
context  for  what  multicultural  education  is  and  why  educational  leaders 
should  address  it. 

The  question  of  who  is  addressed  in  the  second  section.  Religious  education 
is  explored  within  the  four  groups  that  Wilkerson  identifies  as  “major  cultural 
groups:”  African-American  (Harold  Dean  Trulear),  Pacific-Asian  North 
American  (Greer  Anne  Wenh-In  Ng),  Hispanic  (Esperanza  Ginoris),  and 
Native  American  (Jace  Weaver).  Each  author  presents  significant  themes 
from  each  cultural  perspective,  and  they  explain  how  complicated  their 
cultural  label  is.  Each  of  these  cultural  groupings  represents  vast  and  diverse 
peoples,  often  grouped  together  though  oceans  may  separate  their  ancestors. 
While  the  authors  resist  presenting  general  lists  of  characteristics  of  the 
cultural  group  they  describe,  they  do  offer  generalizations  which  are  impor- 
tant for  consideration  of  multicultural  education  programming  and  teaching. 

The  third  section  offers  insights  into  how  educators  can  begin  to  construct  a 
multicultural  religious  program.  Guidelines  for  teaching  (Deborah  L.  Bainer 
and  Jeffrey  W.  Peck)  and  curriculum  development  (Laura  B.  Lewis,  Ronald 
H.  Cram,  and  James  Michael  Lee)  are  presented,  taking  the  reader  from  the 
theoretical  foundations  to  the  practical  implementation  of  an  educational 
program.  While  these  chapters  can  be  read  separately  if  one  brings  a strong 
background  in  multiculturalism,  their  connection  to  the  previous  chapters  is 
vital  to  the  integrity  and  success  of  their  suggestions. 

The  final  chapter  begins  to  address  the  challenges  of  where  multicultural 
education  needs  to  occur.  This  is  not  an  ideology  solely  for  diverse  urban 
settings.  This  pedagogy  is  needed  perhaps  most  dramatically  in  monocultural 
settings,  challenging  those  who  assume  their  perspectives  to  be  the  norm  and 
all  others  to  be  an  affront  to  the  “truth.” 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  this  volume  is  the  breadth  of 
scholarship  upon  which  the  writers  have  drawn.  Leaders  in  general  and 
religious  education  are  cited  extensively,  thus  placing  the  ideas  and  arguments 
within  a large  and  substantive  context.  Some  readers  may  find  the  text  a little 
academic,  while  others  may  see  a need  for  empirical  evidence  or  case  studies. 
The  text  is  excellent  without  them,  though  a second  volume  might  contain 
stories  or  studies  of  successful  multicultural  religious  programs.  Resource  lists 
are  offered  at  the  end  of  some  chapters,  though  a complete  bibliography  is 
contained  only  in  the  footnotes. 
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Two  claims  of  the  book  are  problematic.  First,  Wilkerson  argues,  “While 
[the  book]  speaks  from  a strongly  Christian  perspective,  it  avoids  identifying 
with  any  specific  political  or  ideological  agenda.”  Many  would  argue  that 
multiculturalism  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a political  agenda,  and  the  writers  do  not 
respond  to  the  backlash  against  multicultural  education.  Second,  while  Wilker- 
son acknowledges  the  strongly  Christian  perspective  of  the  book,  the  title 
seems  somewhat  of  a misnomer.  Perhaps  a more  accurate  title  might  be 
“Multiracial  and  Multiethnic  Christian  Education.”  While  many  groups  and 
scholars  have  been  sensitive  to  use  “religious”  in  an  attempt  to  be  more 
inclusive,  its  use  in  exclusively  Christian  contexts  reinforces  Christianity  as 
the  religious  norm. 

A further  problem  is  the  section  on  the  major  ethnic/racial  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  without  a chapter  addressing  “whiteness”  as  an 
ethnicity.  Several  weeks  ago,  I heard  a pastor  giving  weekly  announcements 
during  worship  to  his  congregation.  He  encouraged  members  to  attend  a 
celebration  at  an  inner-city  ministry  and  to  bring  a dish  from  their  ethnic 
background.  He  concluded  by  saying,  “And  if  you  don’t  have  an  ethnic 
background,  bring  something  your  grandmother  used  to  cook.”  Are  white 
people  without  ethnicity?  What  happened  to  the  European  cultures  from 
which  we  all  came?  And  how  did  these  histories  become  invisible  amid  the 
melting  pots  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  culture?  By  addressing  only  the  “minor- 
ity” groups  as  ethnic  constructs,  the  white  “majority”  is  reified  as  the  norm 
against  which  all  others  are  measured.  The  final  chapter  of  the  book  begins  to 
address  this  issue,  but  further  exploration  of  “whiteness”  as  a modern 
ethnicity  presents  a challenge  to  the  church. 

Implicitly  throughout  the  text  is  a response  to  the  question  when:  now.  The 
diversity  of  the  church  is  constantly  growing  and  changing.  Wilkerson’s  book 
makes  an  excellent  effort  to  present  a comprehensive  approach  to  multicul- 
tural religious  education  and  is  a worthwhile  read  for  all  those  involved  in 
educational  ministry. 

Trace  Haythorn 
Syracuse  University 


Fowler,  James  W.  Faithful  Change : The  Personal  and  Public  Challenges  of 
Postmodern  Life.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1996.  Pp.  246.  $24.95. 

In  Faithful  Change,  James  Fowler,  a leading  practical  theologian  since  his 
publication  in  1981  of  The  Stages  of  Faith,  builds  on  and  adds  dimensions  to  his 
theory  of  faith  development.  Stages  of  Faith  describes  the  way  the  structure  of 
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faith  (the  “integral,  centering  process  underlying  the  formation  of  beliefs, 
values,  and  meanings”)  evolves  toward  greater  self-consciousness  and  in- 
creased capacity  to  relate  genuinely  to  those  who  are  other.  Key  transitions  in 
the  hierarchy  of  stages  are  when  the  conformist  self  (Stage  3)  develops  a 
critical  posture  toward  its  tradition  and  authorities,  leading  to  “inner  authori- 
zation” (Stage  4),  and  when  this  autonomous  self  embraces  the  unconscious 
and  comes  to  nondefensive  “principled  openness”  which  is  able  to  celebrate 
its  center  while  also  respecting  the  positions  of  others  (Stage  5). 

Faithful  Change  addresses  three  types  of  change  in  human  life:  developmen- 
tal, reconstructive  (healing),  and  systemic.  In  Part  I,  Fowler  returns  to  stage 
theory,  adding  the  insights  of  Daniel  Stern,  a psychoanalyst  who  studies 
infants  in  interaction  with  others.  Stern’s  work  provides  evidence  of  an  inborn 
readiness  for  selfhood  and  relation  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  faith  and  spirit  on 
the  other.  In  conversation  with  Stern,  Fowler  explores  the  ways  in  which  a 
child’s  environment  promotes  or  inhibits  the  healthy  development  of  self- 
hood. Introducing  a theme  that  runs  through  the  book,  he  exposes  the 
possibility  of  the  ascendence  of  a “false  self,”  which  results  when  a child’s 
feelings  are  not  adequately  mirrored.  Fowler  turns  to  the  healing  conse- 
quences of  what  William  James  termed  “twice-born”  faith,  a mysterious  and 
revitalizing  connection  with  one’s  deepest  self  as  it  comes  in  touch  with  the 
numinous. 

In  part  two,  a stunning  section,  Fowler  looks  at  the  impact  of  shame  on 
selfhood.  Attending  to  biological  as  well  as  socials  origins  of  shame,  Fowler 
offers  a spectrum  of  types:  healthy  shame,  perfectionist  shame,  ascribed 
shame  (due  to  enforced  minority  status),  toxic  shame,  and  pathological 
shamelessness.  The  discussion  of  perfectionist  shame  is  particularly  insightful. 
Drawing  on  the  work  of  D.  W.  Winnicott  and  Alice  Miller,  Fowler  examines 
the  way  in  which  the  road  to  approval  and  success  can  be  trod  at  the  cost  of  a 
genuine  self.  When  caretakers  and  authorities  require  a child  to  reflect  their 
needs  and  expectations  to  the  exclusion  of  the  child’s  own,  the  child  becomes 
alienated  from  his  or  her  “core  self’  and  loses  access  to  his  or  her  “own 
heart,”  leading  to  burnout  in  adult  years.  Such  shame  requires  a context  of 
grace  for  healing. 

In  part  three,  Fowler  uses  faith-development  theory  to  analyze  culture.  He 
suggests  a correlation  between  the  cultural  shift  from  modernism  to  postmod- 
ernism and  the  developmental  movement  from  Stage  4 (“Individuative- 
Reflective  Faith”)  to  Stage  5 (“Conjunctive  Faith”).  Noting  the  demise  of 
modernism  and  the  Enlightenment  Project,  with  its  suspicion  of  tradition  and 
optimistic  trust  in  reason,  Fowler  argues  we  are  in  “a  hinge  time  in  human 
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history.”  He  contends  that  we  are  all  living  amid  postmodern  deconstructions 
and  uncertainties,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  Using  James  Hunter’s  Culture 
Wars,  Fowler  proposes  parallels  between  the  “orthodox  temper”  and  Stage  3 
and  the  “progressive  temper”  and  Stage  4,  both  of  which  are  “under  threat” 
in  the  tide  of  postmodernism.  Neither  the  adherence  to  tradition  in  ortho- 
doxy nor  the  optimism  toward  reason  in  progressiveness  will  stand  up  to  the 
interdependencies  and  uncertainties  in  our  current  world.  Fowler  argues  that 
the  task  is  to  nurture  and  support  “political  and  cultural  leaders  prepared  to 
claim  and  model  Conjunctive  faith  [Stage  5]  in  American  society.” 

Faithfiil  Change  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  sources  and  insights  it  brings 
to  bear  on  postmodernism.  One  caution,  however.  We  should  be  careful 
before  categorizing  groups.  Even  though  I belong  in  the  latter  group,  I 
hesitate  to  assign  “orthodoxy”  to  stage  3 and  “progressiveness”  to  the 
(developmentally  speaking)  more  adequate  stage  4.  The  content  of  progres- 
sive thinking  may  more  easily  usher  in  evolution  to  stage  4,  but  there  are  also 
conserving,  authority-dependent  progressive  communities  which  are  conven- 
tional in  structure. 

Carol  Lakey  Hess 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Thorson-Smith,  Sylvia,  Johanna  W.H.  Van  Wijk-Bos,  Norm  Pott,  and 
William  P.  Thompson.  Called  Out  With:  Stories  of  Solidarity.  Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox,  1997.  Pp.  166.  $16.00. 

Called  Out:  The  Voices  and  Gifts  of  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Transgendered 
Presbyterians  (Gaithersburg,  Md.:  Chi  Rho  Press,  1995)  is  a collection  of 
stories  from  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgendered  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (U.S.A.).  In  some  cases  they  are  “coming  out”  stories  framed 
theologically,  in  others  they  testify  to  divine  faithfulness  amid  the  very  human 
difficulties  and  obstacles  gays  and  lesbians  face  in  remaining  a part  of  the 
Presbyterian  family. 

Called  Out  With,  published  recently  by  Westminster  John  Knox  Press, 
presents  itself  as  a compendium  and  complement  to  Called  Out  by  offering 
stories  from  heterosexual  Presbyterians  who  have  themselves  “come  out”  to 
support  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  struggle  for  an  inclusive  church. 

The  25  brief  vignettes  in  Called  Out  With  come  from  a remarkable  diversity 
of  Presbyterians:  pastors,  theologians,  biblical  scholars,  church  historians, 
chaplains,  a retired  seminary  president,  two  former  General  Assembly  Mod- 
erators and  an  array  of  lay  leaders  from  all  levels  of  church  life. 
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One  salient  theological  theme  that  emerges  in  Called  Out  With  is  that  a 
change  of  heart  concerning  the  place  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  life  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A)  comes  through  a radical  process  of  conversion. 
Most  of  these  stories  are  contemporary  illustrations  of  Acts  io,  which 
describes  Peter’s  conversion  to  the  gospel  truth  that  “God  shows  no  partial- 
ity,” towards  the  gentiles  because  “God  has  shown  me  that  you  should  not  call 
any  person  common  or  unclean.” 

Peter’s  dramatic  conversion  is  clearly  echoed  in  the  chapter  written  by 
William  P.  Thompson,  former  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
architect  of  the  denomination’s  exclusionary  policy  known  as  definitive  guid- 
ance that  stood  for  almost  two  decades.  After  a serious  study  of  the  scriptures,  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Book  of  Confessions  (particularly  the  Confession  of  1967), 
and  interaction  with  gay  Presbyterians,  Thompson  concludes:  “.  . . my  mind 
was  changed  on  this  issue  over  a period  of  years  largely  through  factors 
outside  of  my  control.  I felt  that  God  was  nudging  me  in  the  new  direc- 
tion. . . .” 

While  most  of  these  stories  describe  heartfelt  and  life  changing  relation- 
ships with  gays  and  lesbians,  they  also  include  poignant  biblical  reflections 
and  solid  theological  discourse.  As  a whole,  Called  Out  With  accurately  brings 
home  the  humanity  of  those  over  whom  this  struggle  is  being  waged,  and 
helps  to  provide  the  necessary  context  for  any  serious  biblical  and  theological 
reflection  that  is  now  missing  in  most  Presbyterian  congregations. 

Called  Out  With  is  a treasure  trove  of  illustrations  and  anecdotes  for  the 
pastor  brave  enough  to  engage  responsibly  the  sex  wars  in  the  classroom  and 
from  the  pulpit.  For  those  who  believe  that  our  pastoral  silence  is  not  helping 
resolve  this  church  conflict,  sharing  Called  Out  With  with  the  folks  in  the  pews 
could  be  an  important  step  in  discovering  that  sex  and  theology  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

Scott  D.  Anderson 
California  Council  of  Churches 


Webber,  Christopher  L.  The  Light  of  Gloiy:  Readings  from  John  Donne  for 
Lent  and  Easter  Week.  Harrisburg:  Morehouse,  1997.  Pp.  109.  $9.95. 

Since  the  publication  of  John  Donne’s  160  extant  sermons  in  the  middle  of 
this  century,  there  has  been  a renewed  and  increasing  interest  in  the  preaching 
of  this  seventeenth-century'  poet  and  pulpiteer.  Today’s  preacher  finds  Donne 
to  be  surprisingly  contemporary  in  his  innovative  (and  sometimes  jarring)  use 
of  imagery,  metaphor,  story  and  personal  experience.  Homileticians  who 
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emphasize  imaginative  engagement  and  theological  insight  find  Donne  to  be 
almost  four  hundred  years  ahead  of  his  time.  Second-career  seminarians 
continue  to  identify  with  the  self-doubt  and  vocational  wanderings  of  the 
influential  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  who  practically  stumbled  into 
ministry  by  default  and  was  not  ordained  until  he  was  forty-two  years  old. 
However,  for  the  contemporary  congregation  member,  Donne’s  sermons 
have  remained  relatively  unknown  due  to  their  daunting  number,  extensive 
length,  and  archaic  language. 

To  widen  Donne’s  audience,  Christopher  L.  Webber,  an  Episcopal  parish 
priest,  has  masterfully  adapted  and  compiled  brief  selections  of  Donne’s 
sermons,  poetry,  and  prayers  into  a daily  devotional  for  Lent  and  Easter 
Week.  In  order  to  make  the  language  more  accessible  for  today’s  reader, 
seventeenth-century  English  has  been  modernized,  obsolete  words  have  been 
replaced,  biblical  citations  have  been  taken  from  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version  (except  when  the  older  version  is  crucial  to  the  argument),  Latin 
citations  have  been  removed,  and  vocabulary  has  been  altered  to  make  the 
language  inclusive.  Although  Webber  began  his  work  with  the  assumption 
that  the  poetry  should  not  be  altered,  almost  reluctantly  he  notes  that  the 
poems  have  been  rewritten  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  Yet,  Webber  is  unapolo- 
getic  that  this  is  not  a scholar’s  edition  of  Donne;  it  is  designed  for  ordinary 
church  members  and  the  average  reader. 

Daily  readings  in  The  Light  of  Glory  begin  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  conclude 
on  the  Saturday  after  Easter.  Poetry  and  prayers  have  been  provided  for 
Sundays.  Readings  from  Donne’s  sermons  have  been  selected  for  the  week- 
days followed  by  a selected  key  phrase  to  provide  focus  to  the  passage  and  to 
be  remembered  throughout  the  day.  Wisely  avoiding  long  sections  in  which 
Donne  delights  in  methodical  argument,  Webber  carefully  has  chosen  prose 
passages  that  paint  “shining  pictures”  with  words.  Analogies  of  sin  are 
accompanied  by  powerful  metaphors  of  God’s  forgiveness  and  mercy.  These 
images  lend  themselves  well  for  reflection  and  meditation  on  Lenten  themes 
and  the  beginning  of  Eastertide. 

In  the  spirit  of  Donne’s  ability  to  surprise,  the  reading  selected  for  Ash 
Wednesday  does  not  address  our  mortality.  It  begins  with  the  God  who  seeks 
us  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  time,  and  concludes  with  the 
question:  “And  when  will  you  think  it  a fit  time  to  seek  God?”  Continuing 
into  the  season,  themes  of  faith  and  repentance  are  followed  by  meditations 
on  our  knowledge  of  God  and  knowledge  of  ourselves.  As  a reprieve  and 
foretaste,  the  middle  of  Lent  focuses  on  joy  and  salvation,  followed  by 
meditations  on  prayer  and  the  church.  Whereas  Holy  Week  begins  with  one 
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of  the  darkest  of  Donne’s  sermons,  the  evening  before  Easter  reminds  us  of 
the  hope  in  our  baptism. 

In  recent  years,  Donne  has  received  a reputation  from  his  poetry  and  prose 
for  emphasizing  death:  “Send  not  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee.”  Presenting  a more  balanced  view  of  the  passionate  preacher,  sermons 
for  Easter  week  revel  in  what  Webber  identifies  as  Donne’s  favorite  themes: 
“mercy  and  joy  and  the  light  of  heaven’s  glory.” 

The  Light  of  Glory  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  preacher  and  the 
congregation  member  who  delights  in  the  use  of  metaphor.  Webber’s  careful 
selections  and  skillful  adaptations  are  faithful  to  Donne’s  original  intent:  to 
deepen  faith  and  spark  the  imagination  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Michael  A.  Brothers 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Pobee,  John  S.,  and  Gabriel  Ositelu  II.  African  Initiatives  in  Christianity. 
Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1998.  Pp.  88.  $6.25. 

It  is  estimated  by  David  B.  Barrett,  that  in  the  year  2000  there  will  be  a little 
over  350  million  Christians  in  Africa.  Some  15-20%  of  these  are  members  of 
the  African  Independent  Churches  (AICs)  that  number  more  than  10,000. 
Branching  off,  splitting,  or  breaking  away  from  mission-founded  churches 
and  from  one  another,  independent  churches  have  become  a prominent 
feature  of  African  Christianity. 

African  Initiatives  in  Christianity  aims  at  introducing  the  phenomenon  of  the 
independent  churches.  This  short  book  tries  to  place  them  on  the  global 
scene,  having  in  mind  particularly  the  eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  December  1998.  John  Pobee,  an  Anglican 
bishop-designate  from  Ghana,  worked  for  many  years  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva.  Prior  to  his  death  in  April  1998,  Primate 
Gabriel  Ositelu  II,  was  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura),  an 
independent  church  in  Nigeria. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  book  makes  a lengthy  tour  of  the  early  church  in 
northern  Africa  (with  its  theological  contributions  and  controversies),  which, 
however  interesting,  leaves  no  clear  or  convincing  indication  of  how  that 
history  relates  with  independent  churches  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
fourth  chapter  introduces  briefly  some  (negative)  designations  of  the  indepen- 
dent churches  movement  by  Western  scholars,  and  makes  appropriate  correc- 
tions. These  include  such  terms  as:  “syncretistic  movement,”  “witchcraft 
eradication  movement,”  “separatist  churches,”  “nativistic  churches,”  “spiri- 
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tual  or  pentecostal  churches,”  etc.  This  is  an  informative  chapter  that  purges 
the  image  painted  about  these  churches  some  forty  to  sixty  years  ago. 

The  book  discusses  “the  problems  and  promises”  facing  independent 
churches,  three  of  which  are  prominent,  namely:  recognition  by  historic 
churches  and  governments;  yearning  for  greater  unity  among  themselves;  and 
desire  for  better  theological  education.  A closing  chapter,  Quo  Vadimus?, 
attempts  to  project  these  topics  into  the  future;  and  concludes  with  a list  (but 
no  discussion)  of  seven  AIC  contributions  to  the  world  church. 

Missing  is  a critical  evaluation  of  the  AICs.  Instead,  they  are  constantly 
projected  as  correctives  to  other  churches  in  Africa  and  beyond.  A polemical 
posture  runs  through  statements  like:  “Western  theologians  can  learn  from 
the  AICs  that  elements  other  than  doctrinal  conformity  are  necessary  in  the 
struggle  for  ecumenical  unity”;  and,  “The  AICs  focus  in  a particular  and 
special  way  the  issue  of  how  the  church  may  maintain  the  necessary  balance 
between  the  global  and  the  local”;  and,  “The  AICs  constitute  a reminder  to 
the  historic  churches  that  the  status  quo  must  change.”  It  is  good  to  show 
appreciation  of  the  AICs,  but  at  times  the  book  gives  the  impression  that  they 
are  the  ideal  churches,  the  ideal  expression  of  Christianity,  and  stand  as 
corrective  to  other  churches.  I do  not  think  they  see  themselves  in  that 
capacity.  Indeed,  they  share  many  features  with  other  church  families,  and  this 
feeling  of  belongingness  to  the  “catholic”  (universal)  church  is  an  important 
dimension  of  their  identity. 

The  book  does  not  indicate  what  contribution  the  AICs  are  making  in  areas 
of  national  issues  such  as  corruption,  ethnic  animosity,  refugees,  AIDS, 
human  rights,  justice,  education,  amelioration  of  poverty,  etc.,  which  chal- 
lenge the  Christian  presence  in  Africa.  Their  visibility  in  matters  of  spiritual- 
ity, adjustment  to  local  culture,  and  attention  to  health  problems  is  notewor- 
thy. But  they  are  also  set  in  contemporary  Africa  with  problems  of  a wider 
scale,  which  challenge  them  as  much  as  they  do  other  churches. 

This  brief  book  with  its  select  bibliography  on  the  AICs  is  useful,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  It  also  serves  in  a small  way  as  a memorial  to  the  coauthor  Primate 
Ositelu  II  of  the  Aladura  Church  who  died  soon  after  this  book  was  written. 

John  S.  Mbiti 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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